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CHAPTER I. 

" J^OW, ABOUT THIS pIHt ?" 

'Tis bsnl to smiU when one would weep. 

To Bpeak when one would silent be ; 
To wake when one would wish to sleep. 

And wake to agony. 
Yet auch the lot by thonsaods cast, 
Who wander in this world of care. 
And bend beneath the bitter blast, 
To shield them ttotn despair. 

Hrs. Jn. Huhtbr. 

^ELL, then, my good people, all ia settled 

^ up and done vith. That's the receipt 

from the undertaker — right. There's the 

amount of your demand. Just sign the 

bill, Mr, What's-name, — Mr. Stokea — 

and I'm off by the next train. 

My young readers know that a very hurried manner 

is never respectful, and sometimes, indeed, amounts to 

insolence. The speaker of the above hasty words was 

a pompous, florid, loud-voiced man, who appeared, to 
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enjoy being in a hurry, as it gave him an increased 
importance, and an opportunity of directing or 
ordering others. He looked at his watch as he 
spoke, and pointed with his disengaged hand at the 
inkstand on the table before which he was seated, 
and where a litter of papers showed that he had 
been examining and settling bills. A man and 
woman, the first perplexed and the other timid- 
lookiilg, were on the opposite side of the table, and 
were evidently bewildered by the rapid and abrupt 
manner of the speaker. 

"Yes," hesitated the man, "all is quite right, Mr. 
Dunn, sir. But " 

" I must be off for Taunton. I have business there ; 
and I go from thence to my home — Bristol — ^by the 
evening's express. Receipt that," pointing as he 
spoke to a bill. 

" Certainly, sir," said Mrs. Stokes, timidly, making 
a curtsey as she spoke ; " my master, sir, wonH detain 
you, sir, only you see we wants to know about " 

"Eh, what now, Mrs. Stokes?" said Mr. Dunn, in 
his loudest and fastest tone. 

" Only sir, if you please, you've said nothing about 
; " here her voice so completely faltered that her 



husband came to her aid with a sudden effort, as if 
compelled. 

" Nothing about the young P " 

"Oh, ah, I forget — well, now about this girl. Be 
quick ; didn't I understand last night that she could 
stay with you — stay here, until her mother, or rela- 
tions^ whatever they are, in Australia send for her ?" 
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" Sir, Mr. Dunn/' said Stokes, in a more resolute 
tone than he had yet used, " my wife did say as she 
could stay with us a bit, when we thought the people 
she belongs to lived in England. But we be poor 
folks ; we live by letting lodgings." 

" And there's not much got by that in a poor dull 
place like Watchet (though so healthy),'* chimed in 
the wife ; " and so, sir, you see " 

" The long and the short of it is, you've slept on 
your proposal, and you do not think this morning as 
you did last night." 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Stokes, raising the corner 
of her apron, and wiping away a real tear from her 
eyes, " Mrs. Lumley gave no end of trouble ; however, 
she's gone, and I'll say no ill of her. But yesterday, 
when the funeral was, and that poor dear young thing 
a-foUowing, just one by herself — so desolate like, and 
nobody to take to ner — and she so meek and sensible — 
I did say I'd have her awhile, as she's no relations.'* 

" How do you know that, Mrs. Stokes ? Where is 
she ? — call her. Be quick about it." 

"She's here, sir," said Mr. Stokies, reaching his 
hand towards the little bow window, and leading 
out from the shadow of the curtain a young girl 
dressed in black. 

As the slight trembling form came into the light 
of the still somewhat darkened room, and was pre-- 
sented to Mr. Dunn, it must be confessed a more 
desolate-looking creature could scarcely be imagined. 
Not that there was anything sordid or slatternly in 
the attire, or repulsive in the looks of the poor ^V* 
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Indeed there was painful care and neatness in the 
arrangement of her black frock; but her face had a 
scared; lonely expression as she stood before Mr. 
Dunn, as if searching vainly for a friend. For a girl 
of thirteen she was tall — would have looked much 
older than her age, but that her features were small 
and delicate, and her soft dark hair fell in childish 
natural curls round a very pallid face. Perhaps the 
contrast of her black dress increased the whiteness of 
her throat and forehead, and made her look so deathly 
pale that even the abrupt Mr. Dunn, with an im- 
patient wave of his hand, indicated his permission that 
she should sit down before him. 

" What's your name ? I've not much time for 
talking; so, mind, answer promptly and in few 
words.'* 

" Harriet ! " said a low, clear voice. 

^'Harriet what?" 

"Harriet Lumley I have always been called, but 
I know that's not quite my own name." 

" Not quite your own ? You mean that Lumley, 
being your late aunt's name, you were called by it ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

'* Well, what is your own name ?" 

" Mv aunt never told me, sir." 

" Eh ! what then did she tell you about your- 
self?" 

" Very little. I wanted often to ask her, but she 
did not like my speaking about — about — my mother." 

The girl's voice had faltered, and broke down quite 
on the dear word mother. But though there was a 
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quiver of the white lips, the tears, as they gathered in 
her soft dark eyes, did not overflow them. 

"Ah, yes. Likely enough there was no love lost 
between Mrs. Lumley and her," said Mr. Dunn, half 
scornfully, adding, " both had tempers. Girl,, have 
you a temper ? If it's like your mother's or your 
aunt's, I give you a bit of advice — sharp, for I've no 
time to dwell on it. Get rid of it, if you mean to keep 
a place over your head." 

A flush of pain rather than anger passed quickly 
over the pale face, and lighted the depths of the eyes, 
as the girl said firmly, — 

" Sir, my aunt is dead. I remember only her 
kindness." 

"So-so. It's a pity you can't remember, or don't 

know more about matters. What do you mean to 

do ?" 

"I wrote to Australia yesterday. I found the 

address of a Mrs. Felix Hartley, Castlemaine, Vic- 
toria — ^that was where my aunt once wrote." 

" And it will be six or seven months before you can 
have an answer. Have you thought of that, pray ?" 

"Yes, sir. There are relatives of my mother's in 
London. Ought I — could I — go to them?" Her 
voice was pathetic in its pleading tone, and an appeal- 
ing look came into her eyes. 

" Exactly. Yes ; you both can and ought to go to 
them. Though I know nothing — ^nothing at all of 
them, in looking over Mrs. Lumley's papers, I have 
their address. And, to put things clearly, as far as 
time permits " — ^here he looked again at his watftk — 
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" I'll just explain about you.*' He addressed himself 
principally to Mr. and Mrs. Stokes, looking over 
Harriet's head as he spoke; and, spreading out one 
hand, he indicated on the palm with the fingers of 
the other, as if ticking off the incidents of his brief 
narrative. 

" Look here, it all lies in a nutshell about this girl. 
Mrs. Lumley, who was buried yesterday, had been for 
years a widow. This Harriet here was her husband's 
niece. When Mrs. Lumley married him many years 
ago, he had a sister a mere child, whom he brought 
up. She was wilful ; Mrs. Lumley never liked 
her. Now this sister mortally offended them by 
marrying without their consent. It turned out 
badly, as foolish marriages always do. In less than 
two years the married pair quarrelled and parted. 
There was one child — this girl — and she was put out 
to nurse. The mother went abroad with a family. 
The father fell into ill health, and on his death-bed 
sent for Mr. Lumley, and asked him to take care of 
his child. Lumley was more forgiving than his wife. 
He made the promise. After the man, this girl's 
father, died, Mr. Lumley, with much persuasion — he 
told me so himself — induced his wife to take the child. 
It was thought a very good thing for her then, for 
Mr. Lumley was rich. I suppose you were old enough 
then to remember his mansion ? " He looked at 
Harriet, who bent her head in assent, and added, 
"It's six or seven years ago. Lumley failed after 
that, and the smash up of his property killed him. A 
poor hundred a-year life annuity was all his wife had, 
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and that she starved on, for she knew no more of 
management than — than that loose end/' pointing as 
he spoke to a bit of paper which fluttered down at his 
touch from the table to the floor. 

"No, poor soul," said Mrs. Stokes, "that I can 
testify, and it's wonderful to me that child is as she 
is — wonderful-T" never sent to school, nor set to work, 
nor taught anything." 

"She'll have to learn, and pretty quickly too," 
replied Mr. Dunn, severely, adding, as he glanced 
carelessly at the child, " If I did not know what a 
poor, handless, shiftless being Mrs. Lumley was, I'd 
have taken you home and made you of some use 
among my children, but as it is — ^no thank you — ^very 
sorry, and so is my wife, but must decline — once for 
aU." 

He rubbed his hands and bowed his head as he 
spoke, with great self-complacency, and then resumed 
more placidly to Harriet — " Your mother may turn 
up all right. I think I heard she had married again 
some years ago, and done better. Mrs. Lumley once 
hinted to me she was well off, but that you may or 
may not hear in a few months. The question is, what 
must you do in the meantime P And, I say, go up to 
Mrs. Winchfield ; she's Mr. Lumley's sister." 

"And my mother's sister," interposed Harriet, 
eagerly. 

" True, and your mother's sister — some ten years 
older than your mother, I fancy. I'll tell you what 
I'll do for you." Mr. Dunn now spoke very impor- 
tantly. " I'll write to Mrs. Winchfield this very day. 
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arid post the letter at Taunton before I leave to-night* 
They'll get it to-morrow, and you had better go up 
the next day." 

" That is Sunday, sir," said Harriet. 

" Oh, oh, Sunday is it ? well, and don't you like to 
travel that day ? Did Mrs. Lumley teach you that ? " 

Harriet made no other answer than " I would rather 
go up on Monday, sir." 

"Besides, she'd may be get an answer, sir," 
suggested Mrs. Stokes. 

"She must not wait for that. People won't put 
themselves out of the way about unpleasant things 
like poor relations. When she gets there they musf 
decide what they will do for her. Do you know the 
address-?" 

" Bedford Square — I've got the number in a book 
up-stairs." 

There was a rattle of wheels, and Mr. Dunn, not 
attending to her answer, gathered together the papers, 
deposited them in his travelling bag, and shouted at 
the top of his voice, " My top-coat " — " be quick " — 
"I'm off"— "my umbrella "—" there's the cab at 
last." " My good woman, let me pass ; your stairs are 
so narrow." "Here, Mr. What's-a-name, take my 
bag. — ^Driver, open the door." He succeeded in 
making great confusion, if not great haste, as bustling, 
people generally do. He was so absorbed that he took 
no further notice of the little white anxious face, that 
gazed after him as if he-hard, worldly, and pre- 
occupied—were a link in the chain of life for her 
\desolate hand to cling to. 
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Harriet stood a minute alone in the passage as 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes watched on their threshold the 
departure of the cab, and then began, without noticing 
her, talking to a neighbour or two, who sauntered up 
to have a gossip with them about their lodger, whose 
funeral they had seen the day before, and whose agent 
or lawyer had just left. 

Harriet shrank away from hearing any more talk 
about her aunt or herself. It had been an aggravation 
of her grief, the constant inquiries and comments of 
the neighboul*s. "With a benumbed feeling she turned 
and walked dreamily up- stairs, paused as if involun- 
tarily at the door of a little sitting-room on the first 
landing, whose window was to the back of the house. 
She stood a moment or two on the threshold; then 
entering, shut the door close after her, and looking 
sadly round, as if she missed some wonted object, she 
crossed the room and drew up the window -blind. 
Poor girl ! that blind had not been drawn up since, 
four days back, it kept the outer light from falling 
too brightly on the coffin of her protectress. Even 
now as the fitful sunshine of an autumn day streamed 
into the room, Harriet gazed forlornly at the spot 
where she had knelt weeping to take a last farewell 
of one who, whether kind or not, was all she had 
known in this world to claim kindred with. 

The first feeling gf gentle hearts when bereaved of 
friends is one of self-condemnation — in some cases 
amounting to remorse — that more of active love and 
patient ministering has not been rendered to those 
whom we can serve no more. Every little omiaaioiL^ 
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even every fancied error, starts up to pain the memory 
and weigh upon the spirits. 

** Oh, if she would but come again, 
I think I'd vex her so no more," 

is the penitent cry of affection. Oh, if the dear young 
inmates of happy homes could think in their perverse 
or impatient moments how soon change, removal, death, 
may take away their loved ones, and realise how con- 
science will surely bring to mind every selfish failing 
and disobedient action that has interfered with duty 
and love, they would shrink from planting thorns to 
mar their own future peace. Harriet had not anything 
specially to reproach herself with, yet now it seemed to 
her a sin that she had not loved her aunt more. It must 
be owned that the sweet buds of tenderness had been 
checked in Mrs. Lumley's abode. Love, like all other 
graces, will not flourish free unless cultivated. Weeds 
of evil grow fast of themselves, flowers of goodness 
must be carefully trained. Poor Harriet's aunt was a 
restless, unhappy woman, always purposing and never 
performing. Some one once told her the bitter truth 
that "her life was a murmur and a muddle." She 
meant to have put her niece to school, she meant to 
have written to that niece's mother, she meant to settle 
herself down in some economical home, and make the 
best of her income, but she did nothing. Time and 
means slipped away, and she went from one lodging 
and place to another, getting poorer and poorer, until 
her indecision was somewhat suddenly ended by death ! 
Her few effects — the mere wreck of former affluence 
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had SO diminished in her wanderings from one water- 
ing-place to another, that there was scarcely enough 
left to pay arrears of rent and funeral, and to clothe 
her destitute niece in a suit of cheap mourning. In- 
deed, if it had not been that Harriet herself had a little 
thrift-box unopened for years, in which two pounds 
had accumulated, she would have now been as penniless 
as she was friendless. Still in that room, filled to the 
desolate girl with one mournful presence, she remem- 
bered only kindness ; all else, hard as it had often been 
to bear, was forgotten, and her affectionate heart swelled 
painfully with its load of grief. She would have 
actually lain down on the floor in her distress, but that 
she was roused by a singular sound. It was a hand 
passing, or rather feeling its way, over the window 
towards the fastening. Harriet knew that sound, and 
immediately she unfastened the long narrow French 
window, which opened on to a rough but wide balcony, 
from which, when the tide was in, there was a good 
view of the tawny waves of the Bristol Channel, and of 
the sunsets over the distant line of the lower Welsh 
mountains on the opposite coast. Harriet stepped out 
on this balcony, and the hand which had been touching 
the window instantly fell on her shoulder, and she was 
drawn into the embrace of a young girl, somewhat 
older than herself, who while she held her close said, in 
the kindest accents, '^ My dear Harriet, how I have 
wanted to speak to you — to comfort you ! " The loving 
caress and gentle sympathy opened the floodgates of 
Harriet's tears. Her aching heart throbbed less pain- 
fully as she laid her head on the young girl's shoulder 
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and cried freely. Not a word was said by either, as 
they moved together to a bench at the end of the 
balcony, where it was evident, from a workbasket lying, 
that Harriet's companion had been sitting. 

An observer might have noticed that, as the two 
moved towards the seat, it was Harriet's steps that 
guided to the seat where they rested side by side. It 
was a very fair young face that bent kindly over 
Harriet, until the soft braids of her pale golden hair 
mingled with the careless dark ringlets which her 
loving hand put aside from the tear-stained cheeks of 
the weeping girl. Indeed, her hands had a sort of ex- 
pression in their touch — they were in a manner sub- 
stitutes for sight. This young comforter of the desolate 
was blind ! She had known affliction and learned com- 
passion. Her name was Crystal Summerhill. Yet no 
one who first looked into that face, and those clear 
though sightless eyes, with the serene calm that rested 
on every feature, would think upon anything but 
peace. 

" Crystal," at last sobbed Harriet, " I want to tell 
you all about what I've got to do, and where I am to 

go- 

" Not just now, dear ; not if it troubles you ; wait 

awhile." 

" I've nobody but you, Crystal." 

" Oh yes, you have, Harriet. Don't you remember, 
dear ? " Then she bent her head closer, and softly 
whispered, '* No one need be friendless. There is a 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother." 



CHAPTER II. 
rAL IS NOT 9UITE A Blind puiDB. 

Never saw I mien or fftoe 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity, and homebred sense 
Eipenittg into innocence. 

WoHDaWORTH. 

y HE task of consolation which Crystal Summer- 
hill, Harriet's blind young &iend, attempted, 
did not at first seem to succeed. The recent 
interview with Mr. Dunn, his abrupt, heart- 
' less manner, following so immediately on the 
death of Harriet's aunt, had bo depressed and 
frightened the poor girl, that all she now 
appeared able to do was to weep. She had begun to 
realise her loneliness ; and her early training had not 
fitted her to receive all at once the comfort that Crystal 
strove to impart, by tenderly speaking to the young 
mourner of Jesus the unchanging Friend. 

" Ah ; it is easy for you," sobbed Harriet ; " you with 
a home and friends, to talk like that." 

" Easy? " said the blind giri, in a soft yet remonstrat- 
ing tone of voice. " Easy, dear Harriet ? no, if I had 
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not known some grief I could not venture to speak 
about your troubles, and the only way that I, or you, 
or any one can find real comfort and strength. You 
cannot think that I have had no affliction ? " 

She raised her clear blue sightless eyes as she spoke, 
and the tears gathered in them. 

At that instant Harriet looked up, and amid her own 
absorbing sorrows (and sorrow sometimes is apt to make 
people selfish) she was struck with the thought of how 
sad it was, that eyes never visited by a ray of light 
should yet be filled with tears, and with a warm embrace 
she faltered out, " Oh, I know dear, you have had, and 
must continue to have, a great affliction ; but I am so 
troubled I don't know quite what I say, and you have 
been taught well, and belong to people. I feel, all at 
once, as if I belonged to nobody.*' 

" Listen, dear Harriet You do not quite know all 
about me. I am the eldest daughter in a large family. 
I have two brothers older than I am. I have three 
younger sisters and two little brothers, and mamma for 
the last three years has been in poor health. I was 
not bom blind. Up to the age of seven, years I could 
see the beautiful things God has made, and what to me 
was best of all, the dear faces of my parents. My eyes 
grew dim gradually; darkness came over, like, I re- 
member, night used to come; only mine was a darker 
night — without a ray. Dear papa has not a large 
income. He was, and is, the manager of a large firm 
in London ; and he needs all his earnings to bring us 
children up well. He spent what seems to me a little 
fortune in trying to save my sight, and all in vain. I 
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had, as you say, been well taught. I could read very 
early, and when I first had to give up that, I heard 
my brothers and little sisters take their lessons, and I 
learned them too. Then I was fond, oh how fond ! of 
music, and that I practised constantly; but, Harriet, I 
cannot tell you what it was to have the slow gathering 
of darkness, day by day a little blacker, and I a little 
more helpless, until all was void, and I had to feel my 
way as I could, or to be led, a burden and a trial in a 
large household. I think I was very impatient." 

"No, Crystal, I cannot think that," said Harriet, 
drying her tears and listening attentively. 

" Yes, I was in my feelings. I murmured to myself. 
Of course, knowing how mamma had fretted, and 
what a grief my blindness was to poor papa, I did 
not dare to be so ungrateful to them as to show 
impatience, but I fear I made my health weak by 
inward fretting." 

" Did you not then think of the heavenly Friend 
that you have just named to me ? " 

" Not as I should. I, like you, did not find it easy. 
I said my prayers, of course. I heard the Scriptures 
read ; I went, and loved to go, to the House of God. 
All this was orderly and sociable and home-like ; 
something that I could share and enjoy with the rest ; 
but Jesus, the loving Saviour, as loving and caring 
specially for me — as mine to 'bear mp sorrows,' and 
'carry my grief* — did not come into my heart as a 
clear living principle." 

"Why, no," interrupted Harriet; "I suppose that 
is what no one exactly feels." 
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" Oh, yes, that is what all real true Christians feel 
and know ; that is the meaning, Harriet, of the words 
* Christ in you the hope of glory/ I was brought to 
know this when I was thirteen years old, not two 
years ago. I had been five years without my eye- 
sight. A friend of mamma's took me to the anniver- 
sary of a blind school, and some of the pupils had 
composed essays, and some of them were read; one 
in particular was so cheerful and grateful, dwelt not 
on the privation of blindness, but on the mercies that 
softened that privation; how bad sights and scenes 
were hidden, and light shone inward; how Christ 
revealed Himself to the believer amid nature's dark- 
ness ; that it seemed to me as if a heavy cloud had 
rolled away, a weight been withdrawn, and that I 
too was visited by the * Dayspring from orf high.' " 

The blind girl paused, her sweet face was flushed 
and radiant, and Harriet looked at her with hushed, 
admiring gaze. 

Presently Crystal added softly, "That comfort has 
never left me since." 

" But you were ill before you came here, were you 
not?" 

"Yes. Thev said at home I worked too hard. I 
wanted to be of use, and relieve mamma ; and so I 
did, to some extent ; when my sisters were all down 
with the fever I was able to attend to some things 
at home. Then at last I fell ill, and on my recovery 
I was sent here. Mrs. Stokes once lived servant 
with mamma, so it seemed best to put me here under 
Mrs. Stokes's care, amid these fresh sea-breezes, and 
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they have done me good ; and so I have come to 
know you, dear Harriet." 

"Yes, but we must part; I am to go to London 
on Monday. The man — the gentleman I mean — who 
came here about Aunt Lumley's affairs was so hasty, 
so rude, I thought, and he wanted me to go up 
on Sunday! But I remembered what I heard you 
say about not doing our own work, or thinking even 
our own thoughts, on that holy day; and though I 
am sure I often do and think quite wrong on that 
and every day, still when I remembered aunt said 
to me the night before she died, * I wish you, Harriet, 
were like Crystal, and I wish I was like her,' and 
what a sigh she heaved, I thought I would just 
remind Mr. Dunn that it was the Sabbath day he had 
named for me to travel on.'* 
" And it was altered ?" 

" Yes ; he jeered, I thought, about whether my aunt 
taught me that, as if he knew she had not been re- 
ligious ; but I could have told him that since you came 
here there was a great change in poor aunt. At first, 
I know, she only wanted your company to hear you 
play and sing, but then you talked to her so sweetly, 
as she said, I know it did her good, for I know she 
prayed. And now to think I have lost her just as she 
was beginning to be kind and loving to me." 

A fresh burst of tears choked her voice. Taking no 
other notice than by a pressure of the hand, Crystal 
returned to Harriet's approaching journey. 

**I am sure, dear, you did very right to shrink 
from unnecessarily travelling on Sunday. And you 
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see the gentleman — Mr. Dunn, do you call himP — ' 
yielded. I think when Christian people are not 
ashamed of their principles, and show a gentle spirit 
in naming them, they freqiiently oyereome opposition. 
At all eyents, whether hard or easy. Christians, even 
young and feeble ones, must strire to do their duty. 
You have begun well, Harriet, in this seemingly little 
matter, and you will not be left without a blessing. 
God will raise up friends for you. Who are these you 
are going to?" 

" An elder sister of my mother's ; a sister-in-law of 
my aunt who is just dead. Mrs. Lumley was not my 
own kin, but the widow of my mother's brother." 

"And you have no " Crystal paused, for some 

delicate instinct told her that Harriet, who had always 
shrunk from naming her mother, might not know 
indeed whether she was living or not, and therefore 
she added, hesitatingly, "no other relative than tips 
uunt you are going to ?" 

" Not in England." 

"Well, a mother's own sister is a near relation. 
Tou may be happier with her than you have ever 
been. Do you know much of her ?" 

" I have never, to my knowledge, seen her. Aunt 
Lumley was not friendly with her husband's family. 
But they will have Mr. Dunn's letter to-morrow, and 
I make no doubt they will write by return." 

" Miss Crystal, Miss Crystal, you'll catch cold sitting 
out here. I've been just having a word with a neigh- 
bour, and I declare when I came in the fire was out, 
and I came to look for you ; there you are a-sitting 
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unconcerned, as if nobody cared any more for your 
health than they seems to do about young missy here, 
poor thing." 

" I shall do very well ; I'm quite strong now. Nurse 
Stokes. I like to feel the air and sunshine. But we 
wiU go in, and Harriet may stay with me this evening. 
If she has the letter, and leaves on Monday, then we 
must make the best of the time we are together.*' 

"i/ she goes?" said Mrs. Stokes, with a strong 
emphasis. " Of course she goes on Monday, whether 
the letter comes or not. That's my orders, to see her 
off without delay. I don't begrudge the Sunday here, 
though that off-hand Mr. Dunn did. Stokes is so put 
about, as never was, with his blustering ways, a-taking 
the words out of your mouth. And we, I'll be bound, 
losers, reckoning up in that, as I call it, slap-dash 
manner, which I know is not a genteel way of talking, 
but I'm vexed I didn't give him a piece of my mind ; 
I'd almost meant to do it, but he was gone before I 
could fairly get my words ready. But that's neither 
here nor there, only as I said my master is put out, 
and won't hear of missy here a-staying, as I'm sure 
at first I wanted her to, for a quieter, or a patienter, 
or a handier young lady to her aunt, with all the 
wonit she had to put up with, I do not know." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Stokes," interrupted Harriet; 
"you have always been very kind to me, and I am 
sorry you and Mr. Stokes have been troubled by Mr. 
Dunn's manner. It is his way, I suppose." 

" A very bad way," said a man's voice, angrily, Mr. 
Stokes coming up the outside steps on to the balcony. 
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Crystal and Harriet at Mr. Stokes's coining retreated 
within doors. The latter felt that the sympathy ex- 
pressed for her in her first grief had been changed into 
annoyance, and that hard as it was to part from such 
a sweet young friend as Crystal, yet it was time she 
left for the shelter of those whose duty it was to pro- 
tect her. 

That night before they parted Crystal expressed her 
sorrow that, owing to her parents' cares with their large 
family, she could not ask Harriet to come and stay 
with them in London. Indeed, if it had not been that 
Crystal knew hei* own and her mother's very preca- 
rious health had straitened Mr. Summerhill's resources, 
and that the placing out of her brothers had been a 
great efibrt, she would have tried to interest her mother 
in Harriet. But it could not be ; Crystal had to endure 
the pain, for such it is to a generous spirit, of self- 
denial in her benevolence. My young readers will 
have to learn, as they progress in life, that it is not 
only our foolish and wicked thoughts and wishes which 
have to be curbed, but even our good desires need to 
be guarded, lest they interfere with duties. Crystal 
felt that her chief duty now was to study her parents' 
interests, and by rigid economy, and efibrts of useful- 
ness, to lighten their burden of care. The feeblest 
Christian has many ways of being a help to others. 
The gentle spirit and the kindly temper are blessings 
not only to their possessor — they exert an influence 
around ; and so it was in this instance. If the Stokeses 
were not decidedly impressed, they were benefited 
almost imperceptibly by Crystal's unobtrusive piety. 
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They saw such peace, and order, and sweetness in her 
life, that their own murmurs and tendency to worldK- 
ness were certainly checked. And if the blind girl 
was unable to give all the kind assistance she wished 
to the friendless Harriet, yet, in speaking words that 
led the poor girl to think of something above and 
beyond the sorrows of this life, she was permitted to 
do good — ^far greater good than in her humility she 
expected. 

Blessed indeed is every young disciple, that, in 
walking in the way of holiness, invites others to come 
also. 

The next day being Saturday, Harriet was busy 
gathering up what few things were left as hers, and 
packing them in an old travelling trunk. Mr. Dunn 
having had what he selected put into a packing-case, 
and sent off to his own home — in part payment, he 
said, of money owing to him. 

It was a cheerless task, for not only were there many 
things that constantly reminded Harriet of her aunt 
and renewed her grief, but she found her scanty ward- 
robe so very poor, and a feeling of mortification as to 
how she should appear before her unknown relatives 
oppressed her. True, she had a mourning frock and 
jacket hastily altered for her, out of one of Mrs. 
Lumley's few gowns ; she ha'd herself trimmed her 
old black straw hat with crape, but her gloves could 
be mended no more, and her boots were so shabby 
that she felt vexed she had not a long trailing 
skirt to hide them. However, so much of Crystal's 
qheerful example influenced her, that when her pack- 
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ing was over, she went to Mrs. Stokes and offered to 
help her, as Saturday was always a busy time. Duster 



in hand, she helped to arrange the two or three sittiDg- 
rooms, and then employed herself quilling up Mrs. 
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Stokes's Sunday cap, while Crystal was busy platting 
straw for winter hats for her young sisters and brothers 
—an art she had been taught and was skilful in. 

When evening came there was a joyful surprise for 
the blind girl ; her quick ear was startled by the sound 
of a hasty step on the threshold, and her fingers sus- 
pended their work as she leant forward listening to the 
door when opened. Then there came an inquiry in a 
famiKar voice, and Crystal uttered a cry and rose with 
outstretched hands, and before Harriet could inquire 
the cause, a bounding step brought a tall youth into 
the room, and the words " Crystal,^* " Allan," dis- 
closed to. Harriet that it was the meeting of a loving 
brother and sister she was witnessing. There was 
great delight, and they evidently had many inquiries 
to make, and much to say. Harriet silently crept 
away, shrinking from intrusion on their conversation ; 
but she could not help her heart feeling a pang as she 
thought, '' What a pleasant thing it must be to have a 
brother ! — ^and oh ! to have a father, mother, sisters, 
home ! If I had them how I would love them." So 
the lonely must think and feel, when their desolation 
is brought into painful contrast by the happina^s of 
others. Yet how little sometimes do the young value 
the kindred bonds, the home treasures, that God has 
mercifully woven round them ! 

Allan Summerhill's coming prevented Harriet see- 
ing much of her friend. She noticed them side by side 
together in the house of prayer ;— 

** And when the humble roof with praises rung, 
She caught the hallelujahs from their tongue." 

After service, she saw Crystal's Yiaigii^y ^^au^^ ^& ^^ 
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passed out leaning on her brother's arm. They walked 
away together, the blind girl guided, on what Harriet 
rightly conjectured was to be a long walk. Harriet 
came home sad; shutting herself in her room, she 
passed away the time between the services, and would 
have gone to bed completely dejected, but that the text 
of the evening sermon seemed to glide into her heart 
and comfort her — " Lo, I am with you alway." 

One disappointment came. There had been no 
letter for her, and she felt perplexed. She was up 
early, but Crystal was before her. Indeed, it was 
Crystal's hand on her chamber door which had roused 
Harriet. The blind girl came with a little gift as a 
keepsake, a small pocket copy of the New Testament. 

** You hid yourself from me all yesterday, Harriet," 
said she, as she gave it ; " why did you do that ? " 

" I was afraid of intruding on you. Crystal. You 
had your brother, you know." 

Whether the tone in which Harriet spoke conveyed 
any touch of wounded feeling or heartache to Crystal's 
sensitive ear or not, she merely answered, — 

" Harriet, promise me you will read this little book 
— ^this precious book ! It will cheer you and comfort 
you in every sorrow, and be your guide in every trial ; 
now do promise me." 

" I will read it, indeed I will, for your sake, Crystal, 
for I shall always love you. Oh ! I do hope we may 
meet in London sometimes ; I cannot bear to think 
that we are parting for long." 

" No, dear, no. You put the address you named of 
Mrs. Winchfield in my purse, did you not P And you 
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will write to me when I get home, that will be in a 
week. Allan stays here a week, and then takes me 
home; remember our house is Priory Grove Lodge, 
South Hampstead." 

A hurried call to breakfast broke in upon these part- 
ing words. Like all young travellers, Harriet could not 
eat before her journey; she drank a cup of coffee eager- 
ly, and Mrs. Stokes put some slices of bread-and-butter 
in a paper for her, remarking rather ominously, — 

" The hunger '11 coine by-and-by." 

An omnibus took the early passengers to the nearest 
station of the Great Western Eailwav, and Harriet 
was half lifted in by the strong arm of Mr. Stokes. 
She looked through the window in search of Crystal, 
but tears so dimmed her eyes, she could not see her for 
a minute. Then she noticed that Allan Summerhill 
was helping to lift her box on to the roof of the 
omnibus, and Crystal was behind him in the doorway. 

The youth had read the written direction as he raised 
the box, and just as the omnibus was starting he leaped 
on the step and said, "Are you sure, Miss Lumley, that 
Mr. Winchfield lives in Bedford Square ? " 

" Dear Harriet, mind and be sure to write," said the 
clear voice of Crystal at the same moment. 

" Oh yes, sure," was Harriet's answer, and it did for 
both ; though when the omnibus had started, Harriet 
thought for a moment not only of her friend's words, 
but of the inquiry made by the brother, and was a 
little puzzled. "Why did he ask me that?" 

Ah, Harriet, many mistakes arise from taking things 
for granted. 



With feeble light and half obscure, 
Mortalfl the Lord's arrangements view ; 
Not kaowiog that the leaat ore sure, 
The moat mysterious just and trae. 

Jaues MoirrooMEEr. 

^R. and Mrs. Stokes belonged to that very 
numerous class of people who make kind 
words do instead of kind actions. They 
mid they pitied the poor girl, "one by 
herself," as Mrs. Stokes often called 
her, but they gave her no real aid. 
Where pity is the result of true Christian principle 
it is active. Mr. Stokea might have gone to the 
station with Harriet and taken her ticket for her. He 
did nothing, but gave a very bad piece of parting 
advice. In a whisper he had said to her, " You take 
a half-price ticket. You'll be a-sitting down when 
you give it up, and your fece don't look a day more 
than twelve years oH." 

All had been so hurried at the last that Harriet 
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had no time to answer, and when she thought of her 
solitary two pounds there was a temptation to act on 
this advice. But she thought of Crystal, and resolved, 
"I'll not begin my new life by telling a lie." So 
she paid her full fare. Fortunately she asked the 
time of arrival of the third class in London, and found 
it was nearly ten o'clock at night ; so she had to take 
second class, and though she put her little purse with 
a sigh into her pocket, she was comforted with the 
thought that six o'clock would see her landed in 
Bedford Square. 

Harriet had not received any regular school instruc- 
tion, still her life with Mrs. Lumley had been an 
education of a kind. She had travelled with that lady 
from place'to place, in the restless search for health and 
happiness which many lonely people occupy themselves 
with. So she was not inexperienced as a traveller ; 
and having always been with older persons she had 
a rather mature way of speaking and thinking. Her 
face and affectionate heart and kind manner were all 
that was childlike about her. Accustomed to be scolded 
for any carelessness, or even gaiety, she was very 
quiet and reserved. She was not exactly illiterate, 
for Mrs. Lumley liked to be read aloud to, and from 
a very early age Harriet had been obliged to prac- 
tise reading, until she attained fluency. It was a 
desultory, unprofitable kind of reading, wholly unin- 
teresting, until very recently, to the young reader. 
But she gained something in performing this, at first, 
weary duty. She acquired a love of reading. She 
had taught herself to write — and that very badly, for 
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time or materials to practise writing were seldom 
given. In some awkward way she had gained a little 
skill with her needle; these were her scanty stock 
of acquirements. There was, however, one good thing 
in her mental history — she knew and felt her de- 
ficiencies. Self-conceit in young people is the great 
hindrance to improvement in mind, morals, and 
manners. Harriet was free from that. 

Mrs. Stokes was right, that "the hunger would 
come:" Harriet ate her bread-and-butter long before 
the train reached London, she had time to get a drink 
of water at the drinking fountain at Didcot, and in 
due time came to her destination at Paddington. She 
had once broken silence during her journey by ven- 
turing to ask a lady if there was an omnibus from 
the terminus to Bedford Square, and was advised 
that, as she had luggage, she had better take a cab. 

"But of course your friends will meet you?" said 
the lady. 

Harriet did not reply. Her friends, if she might 
call them so, had not written; she must seek them, 
they would not seek her. 

A civil porter helped the poor girl amid the crowd 
claiming their luggage, and put her safely into a cab, 
calling out the number and "Bedford Square" very 
distinctly, and now for the first time Harriet began 
to feel anxious and frightened. The change and 
excitement of the journey, the companionship of 
others, had ceased ; she was now alone, being driven 
through what seemed an endless succession of bewil- 
dering streets, and hurrying throngs of vehicles and 
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foot-passengers. " Suppose the man was going wrong, 
or should charge more than she cotild pay ?" "Would 
her aunt be angry at the expense?" Thus she tor- 
mented herself. If Crystal had been there she would 
have beto calmer. 

At length the driver turned up a much more quiet 
street, and from thence into a square of handsome 
houses. The lamps were just being lighted, and it 
was the gloom of twilight on the garden in the midst 
of the square. Stopping at the number that had been 
given to him, Harriet spoke out of the window to the 
driver, and gave him Mr. Winchfield's name. He 
crossed the broad steps, looked a moment at some 
writing on the panel oi the door, and then returned 
with the words, — 

" Yes, all right. Here you are, my dear." 
Poor Harriet was wrapped in a large old shawl of 
Mrs. Lumley's, and was evidently taken for a little 
servant-maid come to her place. She coloured at the 
man's familiar words, for an innate delicacv, that 
every girl high or low should cherish, made her 
modestly shrink from any intrusive speech. In her 
confusion she took out her purse, while the man lifted 
down her box and put it on the step ; saying, as he 
did so, " Half-a-crown. Yes, all right, that's the bell," 
pointing for her to ring it. He was on his box and 
had driven off before Harriet's timid ring at the area 
bell sounded in the house. She stood awhile, her box 
at her feet, and then rang again. Her eyes mean- 
while recognising on the panel of the door the name 
of Winchfield, painted in black letters, and other 
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names above it. While she was reassured by the fact 
that it was certainly the right place, she could not 
understand why the house was so dark, or why there 
were other names on the door as well as Winchfield. 
A slow step sounded within the hall, and an old 
woman's face peeped at her from the window at the 
side of the door, which at length was partly opened, 
and a querulous voice said, — 

"What do you want?" Then added, looking at 
her box, "You've come to the wrong house.'* 
" This is Mr. Winchfield's,*' gasped Harriet. 

" Mr. Winchfield's chambers are here, but *' 

" Yes. I'm come to Mrs. Winchfield." 
In her eagerness Harriet put her hand to her box 
to drag it across the threshold. 

" I tell you these are Mr. Winchfield's chambers." 
" Oh yes, ma'am. If you please I'll lift in my box." 
"What for? What do you mean?" said the 
woman, impatiently ; " don't I tell you these are Mr. 
Winchfield's chambers ? Office hours are over at 
four o'clock. Are you stupid? Don't you know 
Mr. Winchfield does not live here ?" 
" Not live here ! where then ?" 
" Oh, it's some miles off." 

Harriet's voice had failed, and now, with the sobs 
rising thick in her throat, she gasped out, " What — 
ever — shall — I do?" 

The woman, suspicious as Londoners are obliged 
to be, was, however, startled at the girl's distress. 
She looked at her and her box, and saying slowly, 
"You can come in ^ bit,'* admitted the young 
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wayfarer into the now dark and silent hall. Harriet 
was thankful to deposit her box, sit down on a chair, 
and struggle to swallow her tears and compose herself. 

" I^m come all the way from Watchet, in Somerset- 
shire." • 

"Mr. Winchfield never left word about any one 
coming. And my boy has just stepped out. He's 
free after office hours. No one for the family never 
comes here, you know.'* 

" No, ma'am, I do not know. I'm Mrs. Winchfield's 



niece.'* 



" Dear, goodness ! are you ? And did they expect 
you?" The woman had turned up the gas a little 
Idgher in the hall, and looked suspiciously at Harriet's 
shabby dress ; but scauning her face she added, " How 
ever came you, miss, not to go to the private house?" 

" I thought they lived here. Where is the private 
house?" 

"Don't you know, and you Mrs. Winchfield's 
niece?" 

" A letter ought to have come to me ; I must have 
missed it." 

" The family ain't in mourning, and I haven't heard 
of any death," continued the woman, looking again at 
Harriet's black hat. 

At this moment a key in the latch of the door 
admitted a keen-looking lad, who soon heard all the 
old woman told him, and gazing sharply at the box, 
and at Harriet, gave a shrill whistle, and then in an 
undertone said, knowingly, " Country cousins, old 
lady, that's all about it." 
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" I am alone," said Harriet, marvelling at the lad's 
words. 

" Oh yes, miss. I was only speaking to granny 
here. Shall I call a cab? It isn't more than an 
hour's drive to Haverstock Hill." 

"Oh, do, please," said Harriet, eagerly. "Will 
that be right ? I'm afraid of being taken wrong 
again — a hill did you say?" 

" A hill where mostly houses grow, miss. But I'll 
go on cabby's box. I'll see this out," he added, in a 
whisper to his grandmother; and departed to get a 
cab, the old woman employing the few minutes in 
telling Harriet that she had kept Mr. Winchfield's 
and the other gentlemen's chambers for years. And 
Nappy — ^her grandson — was now not a common errand 
boy, but a junior clerk in Mr. Winchfield's office. 

Harriet, sick at heart, heard all, thankful she need 
not speak, when the boy returned, and the old woman 
began, " Now, Nappy, you mind we've nothing to do 

with sending this young " 

"I wish you'd learn to call me by my name. 
Napier is not so long. Nappy, indeed," said the boy, 
saucily. 

Harriet climbed again into the cab, and was on her 
lonely way. The lad, who found, as many do, that 
a smart name often entails the inconvenience of an 
ugly abbreviation, was soon in high talk with the 
driver, regardless of the rain that began pouring down. 
In less than an hour of slow driving the cab stopped at 
a white house, with a garden in front, enclosed by 
a handsome iron railing and gate. A gas lamp shone 
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cheerfully from the fanlight over the hall door, and 
flickered on the wet steps which led up to the portico. 
The accustomed way in which the lad helped the 
driver to deposit the box on the steps, and then 
opened the door for Harriet to alight, and the loud 
important ring at the visitors' bell, gave a certain 
assurance that she was right now. And yet her heart 
beat so fast as she pattered in her old boots up the 
wet steps, that she was conscious of looking pale and 
feeling helpless. 

Nappy, with a London boy^s ready assurance, thus 
announced her to the astonished woman-servant: 
" This young lady is the missus's niece, she came by 
mistake to the chambers, and I've brought her here." 

When the maid hurried off to tell these tidings, 
Harriet became aware that the cabman was standing 
in the porch to be gaid, and she once again drew 
out her nearly empty purse, ancj inquiring, "What 
have I to pay?" was answered, "What you please, 
miss ; it's a wet night." To this appeal the poor girl 
took out her remaining stock of sixpences and gave 
them to him, thankful that he went away content, 
and the door shut out the darkness and the rain. 

In a few minutes Harriet heard a rustle of silk — 
a large lady, with annoyance and astonishment in 
every feature of her flushed, imperious-looking face, 
was gazing at her from the staircase. The poor girl 
trembled at the scrutiny. 

"Who told you to bring this — to bring any one 
here?" said the ladj% addressing Nappy. 

" She told me, ma'am. She said she was " 

D 
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"There, you can go," interrupted the lady. 
"You've taken a very great liberty. You should 
have waited for your master's orders. Go, I tell 
you, at once." 

The lad instantly opened the door and departed. 
No sooner had he gone than the lady drew nearer, 
followed by the servant. Harriet, utterly incapable of 
uttering one word, cold, hungry, and wretched, sank 
down on her box beside the hall mat, and for the 
first time in her young life — fainted ! As the lady 
reached her, Harriet had fallen all her length on the 
mat, and lay white and still at Mrs. Winchfield's feet. 

Just at the moment that the servant involuntarily 
raised the poor girl, and the lady as involuntarily 
shrank back, with a little scream, there was a 
postman's loud ring at the bell with the evening 
letters. The cook, who had been for some seconds, 
I am sorry to say, listening on the kitchen stairs, 
came forward in the confusion, and throwing open 
the dining-room door helped her mistress to a seat, 
and then opening the letter-box took in a single 
letter, with the Bristol postmark. Meanwhile Har- 
riet's eyes slowly opened. And Mrs. Winchfield, still 
regarding her through the open door of the dining- 
room, was controlling herself, and morie to gain com- 
posure than from any other motive, absently opened 
the letter. The first line, however, fixed her attention. 

" October 15th, 18—. 
" Madam, — I have to inform you that Mrs. Lumley, 
relict of the late James Lumley, Esq., died the 10th 
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inst., and was buried Thursday, the 13th. In 
pursuance of the deceased lady^s request, I have 
arranged that your niece, generally known as Miss 
Harriet Lumley, should be sent without delay to 
you. 

"I have some unsettled claims, which, with my 
accounts, I shall be happy to submit to Mr. Winchfield. 

'' I am, Madam, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Jasper Dunn.** 

The word "impostor," which had at the first 
moment risen to, but not passed Mrs. Winchfield's 
lips, when she first saw Harriet in the hall, was 
now at once checked. Long forgotten, but not 
unknown to her, was the child's existence. Some- 
thing in the abrupt announcement of the death of 
her brother's widow, though so long estranged that 
it did not grieve, shocked her. Death, the invader, 
had come somehow nearer to herself, in visiting even 
an unloved member of her family. She breathed 
quickly a moment or two, and then said to the 
housemaid, who was now holding a glass of water to 
Harriet's pale lips, "You had better take her up-stairs, 
Martha, to the attics — to your room." 

" She looks very bad, ma'am. She may have some- 
thing catching," objected Martha. 

" She's cold and famished," said the cook ; " that's 
what's the matter with her." 

Mrs. Winchfield was evidently impressed by both 
suggestions. 
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"Don't let her go near the nursery, take her up 
the back stairs to the top of the house ; and, cook, you 
attend to her, and igive her something — Martha, you 
must go at once to Dr. Smythe. Your master being 
out, I can do nothing more until he returns. It's 
an unpardonaMe thing to send any one on any such 
pretences here." 

Sajang so much in explanation, or in mystification, 
for the servants coiild not make out whether this 
stranger was indeed a niece, and yet they were 
somehow sure she was a connection, they prepared 
to obey. Meanwhile Mrs. Winchfield retreated to her 
drawing-room, and walked up and down re-reading 
the letter, and then fanning »herself with it, saying, 
at intervals, " Niece, indeed ! e shabby-looking object 
like that foisted on one — and«before the servants, too." 
Poor Harriet ! it was evident she had deeply wounded 
the pride of a worldly woman, who, though her 
relative, was not likely to be her friend. 

Meanwhile, comforted by the cook with a basin of 
bread-and-milk, and laid saf^ in a bed in a remote 
attic, our young wayfarer was visited that night,, 
before she slept, by the doctor, who at once relieved 
the fears of the household, by saying rest and food 
would soon cui'e her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PNE TOO yVlANY. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known ; 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But ours alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail 

Or all the toil is lost." 

COWPEK. 

xciTEMENT, and a multitude of strange sounds 
near the house, had kept Harriet so long 
awake that when at last she slept the deep 
sleep of exhaustion, it seemed as if she 
would never wake again. So that at a late 
hour she had to be roused by the cook, who 

stood at her bedside with some breakfast, saying, 

" The doctor said you were to rest, and I'm sure 

you've done that famously, miss/' 

The speaker uttered the last word hesitatingly, and 

yet with meaning in her tone, as if uncertain how to 
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address the young stranger. Harriet was full of apolo- 
gies and confusion at having thus overslept ; but her 
rather incoherent thanks and excuses were interrupted 
by a voice from the attic stairs, quite near the door, 
peremptorily calling the cook, evidently to the latter's 
surprise, for she exclaimed, "Why, it's missis! I 
never knew her on them stairs afore. — Coming, ma'am, 
coming ; " and away she sped, leaving Harriet to finish 
her meal with all speed, and rise. 

Like most dwellers in a strange room, Harriet's first 
action on rising was to draw up the window-blind and 
look out. The house was high, and commanded a view 
of what seemed, to her unaccustomed eyes, a forest of 
chimneys from a plateau of roofs. Far below was a 
garden abutting on a railroad, whose roar and shrieks 
she had heard without comprehending the cause. All 
to her looked strange and dreary — the sense fell upon 
her of utter loneliness in the midst of all these houses. 
So many homes, and she not being owned or welcomed 
in any, struck cold to her heart ; for with the new day 
had come a vivid sense that she was regarded here as a 
most unwelcome intruder. Putting on her frock, the 
contents of her pocket fell out — ^her empty purse, and 
with it a little book. She picked them up. The book 
was Crystal's present, the pocket Testament. Her eyes 
filled as she looked at it, and the words, " Eead it for 
my sake," seemed to vibrate so plainly in her ears, that 
in her emotion she said, as if answering, " I will, dear 
Crystal," and instantly opened the book ; her eyes fell 
on the words, "It is good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing, and not only when I am 
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present with you'* (Gal. iv. 18). It was as a spirit 
voice to her — a sweet message. Ah, the Book of books 
is ever full of holy messages to believing readers. But 
Harriet knew that just looking into her Testament was 
not reading it ; she knew also that she must not even 
in good things gratify herself, while she had duties to 
learn and to do. 

Expecting that she would be sent for, she made her- 
self ready, and had but just completed her preparations 
when the cook came with a message from Mrs. Winch- 
field. 

" Please, you're wanted. Did you say you was 
missis's niece, miss ? " added the cook in an under- 
tone, as she opened the door for Harriet to descend 
the stairs. 

It was quite likely Harriet would have instantly 
answered " Yes," but something cunning in the way 
the woman put the question made the friendless girl 
cautious, and she merely replied, "Pray did Mrs. 
Winchfield desire you to ask me?" 

" Oh no — I beg your pardon, miss. I only thought 
—I only " 

These hesitating apologies lasted until Harriet 
reached the lower landing, and then she was shown 
into a very pretty little room over the entrance porch ; 
a room gay with pictures, and bright with panels of 
looking-glass and ornaments ; the only gloomy objects 
in the room were a lady and gentleman sitting together 
at a round table in the centre, and with a loose packet 
of old letters before them. 

Harriet's footstep was light, and the door not being 
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quite close turned softly on its noiaelesa hinges as she 
tapped so that she could not help heanng the words, 




"We must silence any talk of that man Dunn, my 
dear, by keeping her, if she's any use at all," 
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** It*s dreadfully annoying. Oh, you're come." 

They both fixed their eyes on her, and all she could 
do was to drop her eyelids and make a tremulous 
curtsey as she stood a minute in silence before them. 

" So," said Mrs. Winchfield, being the first to speak 
— " so Mrs. Lumley allowed you to be called by her — 
by my brother's name ? " 

Harriet bent her head in assent. 

** It was a strange, unwarrantable thing. You have 
no right to the name of Lumley." 

** I know that, ma'am, but I believe my uncle and 
aunt did not like my — my father, and so they never 
called me by his name, or spoke of him." 

" Of course they did not like him, they had no reason 
to do so. They had every reason to dislike and dis- 
own him." 

" I don't see, my dear, that you need enter into all 
that with the — the young person," said Mr. Winchfield. 

*^ Excuse me, I want to make matters plain to her. 
She mfiy have been fiUed up with foolish notions about 
relationship and all that — Mrs. Lumley may have put 
it into her head that she has claims on me." 

" Oh no, indeed ; my Aunt Lumley always told me 
that I had nothing to expect of you, madam. But 
when she died — and when I had nobody — and nowhere 

to " Again the sob came in the poor girl's throat, 

and she stopped to choke down her tears. 

"Now pray don't let's have any scene, my dear; 
finish this disagreeable business ; I want to go," said 
Mr. Winchfield. 

" There's no need for any scene, or any crying, or 
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nonsense of that kind. What I have to say is this, 
an4 mind you attend. Tour mother certainly was my 
sister ; I never saw her after she was ten years old 
and went to live with my brother. She disgraced her- 
self afterwards, and all her family, by marrying a low 
man; I don't even think he was an Englishman — ^I 
never troubled to inquire — a low man named Meagre. 
I never saw the name but once in writing, and it has 
never crossed my lips before to-day ; but that is your 
name. If I, that is — we, take you into our house, of 
course you will go by your own name ; and as I never 
considered my sister belonged to me after she disgraced 
herself by her low marriage, I do not consider you have 
any claim to call yourself my niece — none whatever. I 
expect that you give up once for all any such idea.'* 
Turning to her husband, she added, " I should not 
think, Mr. Winchfield, of inflicting any low connec- 
tions on you." 

There was a flush on her face as she spoke, and tears 
of wounded pride rose in her eyes. Oh, what diflferent 
tears from those which Harriet had struggled to 
repress ! 

Don't distress yourself in the least, my dear,'* said 
Mr. Winchfield ; adding, " Of course this Harriet — 
Meagre — yes, that's the name — will be careful to obey 
you." 

"If she shoidd not, or I find her talking to the 
servants, or presuming to speak of herself, or the Lum- 
leys, or anything unpleasant to Miss Wilson or the 
children, that instant she leaves this house. There's 
the workhouse for outcasts. You understand." 
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Harriet did not trust herself to speak, but again bent 
her head. 

"And on condition," added Mr. Winchfield, "that 
you are silent, respectful, and make yourself useful, 
Mrs. Winchfield will give you a trial in the nursery — 
though, except an intrusive letter from Mr. Dunn, we 
know nothing of you or your habits ; but you will be 
under our nurse, and she will make her report of you. 
That is all, I think, my dear ? *' 

" Only,*' interposed the lady, " I want to ask this : 
How have you been brought up ? '* 

It was a vague question, and Harriet, in her con- 
cision and distress, answered it as vaguely. 

"I can't tell." 

" Can't tell ? What do you know ? " 

" Almost nothing, ma'am." 

" Know nothing ? a great girl like you ; why, what 
did you do for Mrs. Lumley ? " 

" I read to Aunt Lumley, and waited on her." 

" I insist on your saying Mrs. Lumley. Remember 
your name is Meagre; don't be making claims you 
have no right to. I hope you know it's very wicked 
to tell lies ; calling yourself Lumley is false." 

" I don't wish to do or say anything false ; I want, 
indeed I do, to act and speak right." 

Harriet had felt so crushed by the coldness and 
pride of Mrs. Winchfield, that the words burst in- 
voluntarily from her lips like a cry of pain. 

" There— there, you needn't speak like that," said 
Mr. Winchfield, whose greatest fear seemed to be of 
any excitement, any " scene," as he called it. " You've 
done with the girl now, have you not ?" 
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" Yes, my dear, but I must call Norrls and give her 
my directions/' 

Mrs. Winchfield rang a bell that soimded in a room 
above, and presently an elderly woman answered it, 
and was told, — 

" Norris, this is tha young person who came so imex- 
pectedly last night, and by mistake was so incorrectly 
sent to Bedford Square, and brought here by that 
stupid office boy. As you want help in the nursery 
you must see if this Harriet Meagre can be made useful 
— ^particularly at needlework. She has lived with a 
connection of mine, now dead, but I fear has not been 
very well trained. I expect you to look well after 
Harriet Meagre ; and I expect Harriet Meagre to be 
quiet and industrious, keeping to the nursery, and not 
going gossiping to the kitchen," to all which Norris 
answered by the words — "Very good, ma'am;" and 
Harriet, glad to go anywhere from the presence of the 
heads of the house, meekly followed the nurse up-stairs, 
and took shelter in the nursery. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Winchfield intended having any 
private conference on what to them was evidently a 
disagreeable matter, they were interrupted by the 
entrance of a very privileged person in that house- 
hold — a young girl of most prepossessing appear- 
ance, less in stature, but some two years older, than 
Harriet. 

With an easy grace, to which good spirits, quite as 
much as elegant dress, contributed, she stood a moment 
on the spot which Harriet had left. What a contrast 
between the two I This was a bright, merry, idle, 
wilful girl, full of perver^'ties that had been implanted 
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and fostered by constant indulgence. She had evi- 
dently expected only to see Mrs. Winchfield in the 
room, for she gave a little start of surprise at behold- 
ing the head of the house — ^if indeed he might be 
called so. 

'* Oh, this is good; now I'm sure of not being denied. 
Mamma, it's no use your being angry, I cannot ride 
to-day. I want you to send a note to Mr. Brownson, 
so that he need not come." 

" Julia, love, how can you ask it ? You put off 
your riding-master to-day, and you only took one 
music lesson all last week, and Miss Elkins complained 
that you never are ready for her ! My dear child, you 
neglect your studies, and even your recreations — you 
will certainly have to go to school." 

** Now, mamma, be reasonable. Dear papsy, you'll 
be on my side, won't you P it's all so worrying. Why 
should I have a riding-master ? I don't want to go 
hunting, do I P and as to music, and all the other 
dreadful things, they're such hard work, and I'm so 
tired of them." 

" Really, now, Julia darling, I don't know what to 
say." 

" Say as you always say, you good old papsy, that 
I'm charming ; that's what you call me. How can I 
be more than that P " 

She had got to the side of Mr. Winchfield's chair, 
and hung coaxingly about him like a spoiled baby. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Winchfield laughed at her, and 
it was evident meant to yield ; for the lady, pushing 
away the letters, drew a writing-case forward, began a 
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little note of excuse to the riding-master, saying, re- 
gretfully, as she wrote, " If it was any hard study, now, 
I shouldn't be surprised." 

" I do believe it's just because it's called a lesson, 
and takes place at a fixed time, this erratic little crea- 
ture dislikes it," said Mr. Winchfield. " Anything in 
the shape of a duty, you wilful little puss ! you shirk 
directly." 

" Well, perhaps I do," said Julia, very complacently, 
as if she was being commended, and added gaily, " It's 
not my duty to like you, or to mind you, papsy ; and 
that's the reason I do both, I suppose. Step-daughters 
and wards, I've heard, are mostly at. feud with tb^ir 
fathers and guardians." 

Mr. "Winchfield looked for a moment rather annoyed, 
but Mrs. Winchfield, with as m,uch authority as she . 
coidd command, sealed the note, and throwing it on 
the table, said, "Now, Julia, don't ask me again to 
scribble excuses for you." 

" No, mamma, not tiU the very next time. Now, 
papsy, mamma and I are going shopping — ^will you 

go?" . 

" No ; this has already been a wasted morning." 

" Oh, that reminds me, mamma. Martha helped me 
to dress, and she told me that there's a strange young 
girl in the house. I forget now what she said about 
her." 

" Nothing you need recall, my love. A girl, Harriet 
Meagre, has come up here unexpectedly, owing to the 
death of her — her employer — a person I once knew, 
that's all." 
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"Harriett oh, that was the name of my dear old 
Hatty. I shall certainly call her Hatty, it will seem 
80 natural. Mamma, before I get ready to go out I'll 
just step up-stairs and see this girl ; is she in the 
nursery?" 

"My love, she is not a bit like your faithful old 
Hatty. If we are to go out we should go at once ; and 
as I don't know anything at present of this girl — she's 
a perfect stranger, — I would rather you did not take 
notice of her." 

But when was there a spoiled child that was obedi- 
ent P Never. 

Julia Wilson, Mrs. Winchfield's daughter by her 
first husband, was no exception to this rule ; she was 
off to the nursery while her mamma's remonstrance 
was being uttered, and rushing into Nurse Norris^s 
region — a large light room on the second floor — she 
encountered Harriet sitting ofi a low stool, and trying 
to entice into some friendly notice of her, two little 
boys of four and six years old, who looked shy of the 
pensive stranger. 

" Are you the new girl — ^Hatty ? " said the impulsive 
Julia, going up, and looking keenly as she made the 
inquiry. 

" My name is Harriet," was the answer, as its pos- 
sessor rose. 

" Why, you are not like a servant ; you look like a 

yoimg lady ; — although " She did not finish the 

sentence, but her eyes, as they wandered over Harriet's 
shabby attire, said plainly — Although so badly dressed. 
** I suppose you are thinking you will have to wait on 

E 
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Frank and "Willie, but I'm in want of some one to wait 
on me. I like your name, I don't mean the long one, 
but Hatty; I had a kind old servant that mamma 
hired when we came home from India ages ago, and 
she was with us long after mamma married again, and 
then she died, and I've never, never had any one to 
love me as she did." 

" Oh, Miss Julia, and your 'ma and 'pa always doing 
every mortal thing they can for you." 

" Yes, yes, Norris ; I don't speak of them or of you. 
I miss poor Hatty every day of my Kfe." 

At this juncture Mrs. Winchfield canie to the door of 
the nursery, and so earnestly called her daughter that 
she was fain to go, saying, however, as she left, "Hatty, 
you shall be my maid." 

" She doesn't know anything," said Norris, testily. 

" I'll teach her," answered Julia, nodding her wilful 
head, and delighted at having made Norris jealous. 

Wayward and capricious as this girl was, her pre- 
sence for the moment had been like a ray of simshine 
in a dark place to Harriet, and she could not forbear 
a question to Norris. 

" Who is that young lady ?" 

"Why, the master and mistress of everybody and 
everything in this house. She's rich, what folks call 
an heiress," said Norris, too vexed for the moment to 
hold her tongue. "Her 'pa, missis's first husband, 
left her a great fortune that she'll have when she's 
of age. He didn't leave so very much, by all ac- 
counts, to missis; master was left her guardian, and 
so he married the widow, and made himself father aa 
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well as guardian to the flightiest, tryingest, self-willed- 
est young lady as ever drew the breath of life. It's all 
owing to her as these dear precious boys ain't thought 
no more of. But there, if she's taken a fancy to you, 
I shan't be bothered, that's one comfort. I don't 
want no help with- my little ones ; and as to putting 
you to needlework, if you're only a botch, like most 
girls, my patience would be soon gone, I can teU you." 

Part of this speech was said as much to herself as 
to Harriet, who made no reply, but settled to try and 
amuse the children. 

Harriet saw no more of any member of the family that 
day ; Norris condescended to be pleased when Harriet 
cleared up the children's toys, folded their clothes, and 
mended some socks ; she had darned for Mrs. Lumley, 
and, though slow at her work, did it neatly. When 
supper in the nursery was over, and Harriet retired to 
her attic, a glimmering of hope was in her heart. She 
began to think, not of her sorrows, but her mercies ; 
and she remembered her promise to Crystal, and open- 
ing her Testament read a chapter before she knelt down 
to repeat her usual prayers. Something less of mere 
form was in the repetition ; she prayed for Crystal. 
And for the first time she added another name, com- 
mon to the lip of childhood, but as she had never been 
taught it, strange hitherto to hers — she prayed for her 
mother, — that mother, though alive, as she believed, 
yet so distant and unknown that she seemed all but 
dead to her child. It was a new hope that sprang 
in her heart as she prayed for her mother. 



CHAPTER V. 
Purpose and jPf^ctice. 

Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 
Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 

Haeriet "Winslow. 

mother's name, we said, had stirred the 
depths of Harriet's heart, and gone up in 
her evening prayer. Sleep did not come 
soon to her pillow, for with that newly 
awakened thought of her mother, she be- 
gan to revolve all she had recently heard 
about her, which, dwell on it how she inight, was 
simply this much, and no more — that she was by 
many years the youngest of her family, and, being 
an orphan, had been maintained by her eldest brother ; 
that afterwards, in very early youth, she had dis- 
pleased her friends by her marriage. This marriage 
must have taken place while the lady, now Mrs. 
Winchfield, was with her first husband. Miss Wilson's 
father^ in India; so that, as Harriet could not but 
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admit, her poor mother had been so little known, and 
so long unknown to her sister, that it was not won- 
derful she was forgotten, or worse — remembered with 
displeasure. "But if I had a sister I coidd never 
forget her,'* was the mental comment of the lonely 
child, pining for kindred ties. And then conscience 
smote her with the question, "Have not you also 
forgotten her?'* Sadly she reflected on this, and on 
the letter she had written to " Mrs. Felix Hartley, 
Castlemaine.'* Was that her mother's name now ? 
From this it was but natural she should revert to the 
name which for the first time had been given her as 
her own on the past day. "Meagre" — it was very 
ugly ; and she felt a great dislike to it, even though 
the native tenderness of her heart yearned to the un- 
fortunate father who had died no doubt in his early 
manhood, and had given her — ^Harriet — on his death- 
bed to her Uncle Lumley. 

" A low man they say he was," murmured the poor 
girl, " but that may not be true ; it's easy to say hard 
things if we dislike a person. Mrs. Winchfield never 
knew him, so how could she tell what he was ? Any 
way he was my father, and he thought of me on his 
death-bed." 

A rush of tears came to the orphan's eyes as she 
made this summary, and it may be the angels who 
guard many an innocent mourner's bed gently weighed 
down her eyelids with their kisses, and she slept 
Anxious not to conmiit the fault again of being late, 
she awoke early, and quickly made ready to go down- 
stairs,^ot without looking into Crystal's gift, and as 
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she thought of her, resolving to read regularly and 
carefully, as well as daily, in her Testament, — " it may 
make me less fretful — more like Crystal/' She re- 
membered the promise she had given to write, and 
hoped she might not be forbidden to keep it. 

On the stairs she met Nurse Norris, who seemed not 
to have got over her crossness, for her morning greet- 
ing was, " Oh, you are up, for a wonder ; I s'pose like 
the rest of the young plagues of these times, it's not 
often you get up without being called." 

" I'll try, nurse," was Harriet's meek reply. For 
a moment a look of surprise came into the woman's 
face, and then she said more cordially — pointing down 
the stairs which led to the landing by the room Harriet 
had seen Mrs. Winchfield in, — " If you want a little 
job, I wish yoii'd just go in there, before the housemaid 
meddles with the things, and gather up Miss Wilson's 
Ktter." 

Glad to be employed, Harriet entered again the 
pretty room, and was perfectly amazed at the strange 
medley which she beheld. Drawing materials and 
haK-finished sketches on one table, heaps of tangled 
wools and fancy work on another, a quantity of 
coloured tissue-paper for mats in every stage of com- 
mencement, and none of completion ; ends, clippings, 
papers, strewed all over the room ; and books, prints, 
music, on every chair. 

It was weary work attempting to wade through this 
confiision. All indeed that she could do was to fold 
up and gather to one focus — a large " Whatnot" in a 
comer — the heterogeneous mass. Apparently Miss 
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Wilson had every kind of pretty workbox, and dainty 
silk-lined work-basket, inlaid writing-desks, and or- 
namented blotting-cases, that were invented. Poor 
Harriet, who had never seen so many graceful con- 
trivances before, had just the sense to imderstand that 
this profusion was no benefit to its possessor. 

"Is her mind like this tangle?" was the natural 
thouglit. But she had not long to ponder on this. 
Just as her task was drawing to a close, and she was 
winding up a baUof scarlet wool from under the centre 
table, and disentangling it from a bit of a torn letter, 
her eyes fell upon her own name written on the tattered 
scrap of paper. Involuntarily she read the words, — 

"My husband took my poor little Harriet from 
me for spite ; and in my rage I took the ofier to 
go to Australia — ^for spite too. But if my brother 
had a right to be angry with me, you have not. You 
are insolent and cruel to me. If I sinned in my 
marriage, surely I have suff — " 

It was but a fragment, and these were all the words 
she could read. But she needed no one to tell her, 
she felt sure the writing was her mother's. Then 
she recollected the packet of letters which lay on the 
table before Mr. and Mrs. Winchfield yesterday, and 
concluded that some of them had been torn up to 
bum, and this, having fallen down, had somehow got 
entangled in Miss Wilson's working materials. 

The entrance of the housemaid caused her to crush 
the paper up in her hand and conceal it ; not without 
a deep flush of confusion spreading over her pale 
face, which made Martha say, "Law, Miss Meagre, 
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don't be frightened, it ain't misaua, though p'rapa 
you're all of a tremble and a heat a-picking up the 
endless things," 




Harriet did not answer. She was only too glad 
to make her escape to her own room for a few minutes. 
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and there to straighten out, re-read, and carefully 
fold up into her purse the bit of torn letter, and then 
to hasten down into the nursery to breakfast with 
Norris and the children. 

We have seen that Harriet had not been carefully 
brought up. Her sweet temper and kind heart had 
made her wish to do right. Sut cases will- arise in 
every yoimg person's life in which it is not quite 
easy to know what is right; when the advice of a 
relative or friend is of the utmost value. Certainly 
when the young have been taught what perfect recti- 
tude of Christian principle is, they are better able 
than others to understand that every crooked, secret 
way, is dangerous, if not wrong. To be always open, 
candid, truthful in word and deed, is both the duty 
and the safety of the young. This bit of a letter was 
evidently meant to be destroyed, was cast aside as 
worthless. Strictly speaking, Harriet did not know 
to whom it belonged ; she only conjectured it was 
written by her own mother to the lady she was not 
allowed to call aunt — ^Mrs. Winchfield, her mother's 
sister. Yet one thing she knew. This bit of writing, 
though she had found it^ did not belong to her, was 
never meant to be seen by her, and the possession 
of it made her uncomfortable. 

It happened that she was left alone in the nursery 
that morning when Norris took the little boys out for 
a walk. She had seen from the window that Mrs. 
Winchfield and Miss Wilson went out in the carriage, 
and so she had an opportimity of getting out her 
writing materials, and penning a letter to Crystal, in 
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which, after telling briefly that she was safely sheltered, 
she said (notwithstanding she knew the letter must be 
read to her friend), **I want you to tell me, dear 
Crystal, if I ought to keep a bit of paper, with writing 
on it, that I have found, and that concerns me?" 
Then with words of love and hope of meeting, she 
ended her note by telling that she now signed her 
proper name, " Harriet Meagre/' 

She looked up as she finished, and her eyes caught 
the reflection of her face in the looking-glass door of a 
wardrobe opposite where she sat, and the first smile 
that had visited her pensive face for a long time came 
to her lips. " ' Meagre ' enough I am certainly," she 
said ; and the comment was very true ; the troubles 
and fatigues of the past few days had made her thinner 
and haggard. Rousing herself, however, from such 
unprofitable reflections, she enclosed and directed her 
note with a feeling of vexation that it was so badly 
written. The housemaid promised to post it for her, 
and she felt easier in her mind. As Mrs. Winchfield's 
prohibitions had not extended to letters (most likely 
because that lady did not think she had any one to 
write to), she had no misgivings about it. Indeed, 
that afternoon she had plenty to think of, for Julia 
Wilson carried out her plan of appropriating Harriet's 
services to herself. 

" So, Hatty, it's you that put away my things so 
nicely. I knew it wasn't that sloven Martha. Norris 
told me it was you. She said, in her queer way, ' It 
was the young person named Meagre did it, miss." 
She mimicked the nurse as she spoke, adding, '* Now 
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you know Meagre is such a hateful kind of a name. I 
won't haye you called by it. You shall be Hatty from 
henceforth — mind that. And I'm so glad you're neat 
and orderly. I've so much to do, and so many things 
to learn, that I've no time for putting away. You 
must do all that. Come down at once. Miss Elkins 
comes from half-past two till half-past four, and you 
can sit in the window, and go on with a pattern I've 
begun. It won't seem so dull and so slow if there's 
somebody besides Miss Elkins there." 

She spoke decidedly, as if never used to be con- 
tradicted, and Harriet obeyed rather gladly, for any 
change was welcome. 

It was indeed a beneficial change which began then 
— ^to sit at work and hear the accomplished and patient 
teacher give her lessons to the self-willed, clever, but 
erratic pupil. Of course, at first, the subjects seemed 
quite unintelligible to the quiet worker in the window. 
But gradually, as day by day the lessons went on, and 
Jidia, having been rather thwarted by her mother 
about Harriet, was the more resolved to have her own 
way, and insisted "she could learn better if Hatty 
were there," it came to be a fixed thing that Miss 
Elkins' lessons, and Hatty's work, went on at the same 
time, and with no small service to the latter. 

In the matter of education, the desire for knowledge 
is the great thing; and this the lonely orphan had, 
and the rich heiress was careless about. Never was 
there a finer nature ruined by indulgence than Julia 
"Wilson's. She made laughter and amusement out of 
everything. "Hatty's solemn, listening face," she 
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said, *' reminded her of a grave owl looking on at the 
lessons." Then, for fun, she would question the girl 
as to what she understood and what she remembered. 
Startled to find she puzzled out so much, Julia dis- 
covered how fluently and well Hatty read, and then, in 
her frequent fits of idleness of an evening, she would 
make her read over the next day's lessons, until, in a 
month's time, it came to be the custom that the 
untaught and unfriended girl regularly helped her rich 
patroness to* prepare for the visits of her governess. 

Miss Elkins silently observed, and being from the 
first interested in Hatty, had brought her some ele- 
mentary books, which at every spare moment the 
young girl not merely read, but devoured. 

But what were her spare moments ? Mere frag- 
ments of time gained by rising the earliest in the 
house. And winter drew on. Fortunately, the gas 
in the day nursery was allowed to bum through the 
night, and so our young student had light even when 
fire was unattainable. Her work was continuous. She 
had to clear up for one who never knew what order 
meant ; to find things that were never put in their 
places ; to make, improve, or finish no end of fancies in 
every diversity of work ; to bear the blame of inevit- 
able failure, and the petulance of exacting folly ; some- 
times caresses and sometimes almost cufls. Not a day 
passed without open or secret tears being shed by the 
orphan ; and yet, strange as it may seem, the wayward 
heiress loved her helpless companion as much as she 
could love any one ; more than she loved her mother. 

It was one of the secret reasons why Mrs. Winch- 
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field's dislike increased against Hatty that she was 
jealous of the love her child had for her. She would 
have been glad of any tangible excuse to send the poor 
girl out of her house. But the daily readings in 
Crystal's sacred gift were not without their effect. 
Harriet was learning the hard but noble lesson, " Se 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." 

Christmas and its festivities released Miss Julia from 
her unwilling studies, and took her out to an immense 
diversity of shows and juvenile parties and amuse- 
ments. If day was not, at her age, exactly turned into 
night, its hours were employed in preparing for the 
gaieties of the evening. It brought plenty of work in 
dressing, decorating, working, and waiting, to Hatty ; 
but it also rather increased her time for study. 

"You know next to nothing of arithmetic," said 
Miss Elkins, in taking leave of her just before the holi- 
days. " This book will teach you.'* 

And Hatty, though she did not like figures, worked 
on until she thought Miss Elkins could not say, on her 
return, ** You know next to nothing." 

Julia discovered her improvement, and immediately 
said, " I'm delighted, you dear old plodder. You shall 
do aU my sums. I abominate arithmetic." 

Meanwhile, no answer had come from Crystal to the 
letter Harriet had sent ; and a dread arose that the 
blind girl was ilL A firm belief in the sincerity 
of Crystal's friendship never wavered in Harriet's 
mind. " She is too kind to forget me, or to cease to 
love me." 

It is the beauty of Christian friendship that in a 
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humble but yet sure degree it resembles its divine 
source, and is firm and true. 

On Miss Elkins' return, now that Julia was wearied 
out with pleasure, she was received very graciously by 
her capricious pupil, who asked all manner of ques- 
tions, "How she had passed the holidays?" and 
received, among others, one reply that startled Harriet. 

"Well, Miss Wilson, I have been visiting one of 
the happiest homes I know, and yet there is a great 
grief there, for the loveliest daughter of the family is 
blind." 

"Oh, is it Crystal Summerhill?" exclaimed Harriet. 

In almost equal surprise Miss Elkins answered, 
" Yes, that is the name. Do you know her ?" 

"Is not that," interposed Julia, "the Miss Summer- 
hill who plays and sings so well ? " 

" The same." 

Then, amid a great deal of questioning from both 
ladies, Harriet said, her lips trembling with emotion, — 

" Oh, she was good to me — so good when my aunt 
died. Do, Miss Elkins, give my love to her." 

" How is it you never told me about your aunt and 
yourself, Hatty?" said Julia, in a tone of reproach. 

The reply might have been, " You never asked me." 
For, indeed, Julia was always too engrossed in herself 
to make inquiries ; but at that moment Hatty remem- 
bered Mrs. Winchfield's imperative command that 
" she was not to talk about Mrs. Lumley or herself, 
and she coloured up, and stammered out, feebly, — 

" There was nothing interesting to you, Miss Julia. 

*' I'm the best judge of that, and you shall tell me 
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all about yourself and about this kindness of Miss 
SummerbilL You're an ungrateful thing not to name 
it, and I mean to make this clever blind creature's 
acquaintance. Crystal is such a pretty name." 

" That may not be easy," said Miss Elkins, disliking 
her pupil's manner. " You forget it is a young lady 
you are speaking of, and her affliction makes her 
rather shrink from strangers." 

"Oh yes, I know all that; but she's charitable, I 
know. She plaits no end of mats, and gives them to 
bazaars ; and I have heaps of things I can take to her. 
I'll go to-morrow. Miss Elkins. — Hatty, you are very 
shabby, but I'll give you my grey jacket instead of 
that rusty thing you are wearing; and you shall go 
with me, and carry the parcel. Put the cord and 
tassels to that sofa cushion at once. You'll find them 
somewhere up-stairs, either in my glove-box, or the 
looking-glass drawer, or the japan cabinet." 

There was a great hunt before the cushion trim- 
mings were foimd, but what mattered any trouble in 
the joyful prospect of so soon seeing Crystal ? 



CHAPTER VL 

PRYSTAL AT jiONLR. 

She is gentle, she hath known 
Something of the echoed tone 
Sorrow leaves, where'er it goes, 
In this world of many woes. 

Mbs. Nobton. 

T might not have been quite easy for even bo 
assertive a young lady as Julia Wilson to 
take the decided step of going out to make a 
call upon a stranger, without having either 
the sanction or the presence of her mother, if 
it had not happened that Mrs. Winchfield 
was much occupied just then. A rich aunt 
of Mr. Winchfield's was residing in town for a month, 
and required to be constantly amused by going about 
to public places in the vain hope of cheering up low 
spirits and a peevish temper. What a hard n^^ster do 
worldlings serve ! The enemy of souls can make the 
wealth of the rich, and the leisure of the idle, weapons 
of such torment, even in this world, that virtuous 
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poverty and honest toil may look down with pity on 
such slavery. 

Julia Wilson, like the spoiled child she was, flatly 
refused both Mr. and Mrs. Winchfield when they 
wanted her to go about with this old aunt. " I can't 
endure to see such a miserable, fidgety, fretful crea- 
ture, papsy ; it's no use, it makes me ill to look at such 
an old age as that ! " 

The very mention of illness was always enough to 
disarm all opposition, for if Miss Wilson died, under 
age, her great wealth went to some remote branch of 
her late father's family, and all the benefit which Mrs. 
Winchfield and her husband already derived from 
Julia's handsome allowance as a minor, would be lost, 
as well as their expectations of future advantages dis- 
appointed; so nothing that could annoy her for a 
moment was willingly permitted. But self-willed 
people make plenty of annoyances for themselves. 

It was a bright February morning, that seemed to 
breathe over Hampstead's breezy heath the promise of 
early violets and primroses, when Miss Wilson sallied 
forth, attended by Hatty only, to search for Priory 
Grove House. A short mile brought them to a rather 
old-fashioned detached dwelling, surrounded by a small 
but very neat lawn, with a few now bare flower-beds 
and borders. A bow- window overlooked this garden, 
and there, as the two girls opened the gate, they saw 
in the morning sunshine one whom Harriet instantly 
recognised. Tears sprang in her eyes, there was a 
lump in her throat that prevented her speaking, but 
she lifted her disengaged hand and pointed out Crystal. 
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Miss Wilson looked for a moment at Hatty, as well as 
at the fair yomig face at the window, which was turned 
upwards like a flower to feel the sunshine. Julia in- 
voluntarily admired the blind girl, but equally felt a 
sudden impulse of jealousy at Hatty's emotion. 

** Why, you're ready to cry. Don't make yourself 
80 ridiculous," she said, angrily, as they waited for the 
opening of the door to admit them. 

",Mrs. Summerhill cannot be seen before two o'clock," 
said the servant who had received Miss Wilson's card. 

^' I came from Miss Elkins to see Miss Summerhill. 
I have brought a contribution of fancy work." 

The maid was about to retreat, with a look as if her 
young mistress was engaged, when Harriet, in an 
agitated voice, added, " Please say a yoimg &ie^d 
from Watchet, Mrs. Lumley's niece." 

It was evident that these words penetrated to the 
parlour, and were caught by the quick ear of Crystal, 
who before the servant had delivered the message, 
stood in the open doorway of the parlour with arms 
outstretched, and exclaimed, ^'Oh, is it my dear 
Harriet Lumley ? " 

The maid led her forward, and Harriet, dropping 
her package on the mat, was clasped in a loving em- 
brace, with many words of welcome. 

For a minute the heiress looked on with a puzzled 
sense of being placed quite in the background. She 
was so imused to be overlooked, that she drew herself 
up haughtily, and said, " Hatty, when you have done, 
perhaps you will remember to read my card, or give 
my name to Miss Summerhill." 
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"Oh, I forgot! — Yes, dear Crystal, this is Miss 
Wilson. She was so kind as to bring me — that is, 
I brought her parcel. Miss Wilson is my — ^is the 
young lady I am with." 

On this the servant ushered them into the room 
with the bow-window, and they all sat down with 
Crystal at her work-table, where she was making some 
pretty willow baskets. 

Julia Wilson's better feelings overcame the first 
throb of ill temper when she saw the placid smile with 
which the blind girl resumed her work, and the gentle 
words of thanks as she received the gift her yoimg 
visitor had brought. There was such a winning 
sweetness in her voice and manner, that it seemed 
to diffuse an atmosphere of love and peace. 

" I am glad, Miss Wilson, that you have the wish 
to help such poor efforts as mine must be. I am sure 
Miss Elkins will be gratified at a pupil of hers having 
guch a desire. I know that some people think bazaars 
and fancy sales are not worth the trouble they cause 
to contributors; but we young girls, who have little 
or nothing to give but our work, would have one 
means of doing good taken quite away from us if these 
plans ceased." 

This remark did not exactly apply to the wealthy 
heiress present, but Harriet said, — 

" I think I have learned to work both with greater 
skill and pleasure, when I thought I might be of some 
use." 

" Oh, you, Hatty, are quick and clever," said Julia, 
patronisingly ; "and you ought to be, for you will 
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always have to work for your living; but I have so 
many studies and so much to do, that of course I 
depend on your help/' 

The tone of this at once explained to Crystal the 
position of Harriet as the attendant on Miss Wilson ; 
and as the blind girl wanted some private conversation 
with the orphan, a feeling of embarrassment stole 
into the conversation, which made Harriet silent and 
Crystal constrained. 

Miss Wilson politely inquired for Mrs. Summerhill, 
and heard that though she was better, yet still her 
condition was almost that of a confirmed invalid. 

" You will be glad to hear, Harriet, that my brother 
Allan is a student at the Royal Academy," said 
Crystal. 

Julia had been noticing a drawing that was raised 
on a stand on the centre table, and a portfolio beside 
it, and she asked to be allowed to look at the contents 
of the latter, and was profuse in her expressions of 
admiration. 

"Ah, I hear that Allan's sketches are very good," 
said Crystal, with a natural sigh, for her privation was 
forced upon her by Julia's praises. 

" You have your gift, dear Crystal," said Harriet ; 
" I never heard any singing like yours ! " 

" Miss Elkins tells me you excel in music," added 
Julia, piqued rather at the praises Hatty bestowed, for 
she had been taught to believe that her own voice was 
superlatively good — ^if she only would apply. 

Much urged, and feeling some difficulty in con- 
tinuing the conversation freely. Crystal felt her way 
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to the piano, willing to please her visitors, and then, 
with the delicate expression of a cultivated voice and 
deep feeling, sang them the lovely solo, " rest in the 
Lord/' 

What peace, what hope entered Harriet's lonely- 
heart at the words " Wait patiently for Him," sung 
with such serene pathos ! 

There was complete silence when the strain ended, 
and even Julia's flippancy was subdued. But just then 
the door opened, and three little girls, bringing lesson- 
books in their hands, came in, and Crystal, hearing 
them, said, — 

"You must now excuse me. I teach my sisters 
some few things." 

Miss Wilson rose to withdraw, but as the little girls 
came round her in the window her vivacity returned, 
and she said, "You must bring your sister Crystal 
to see me. You must take compassion on me. I 
have no sisters or brothers. I cannot have such 
beautiful music or see such capital drawings. Tell 
your sister that if she is good, as I know she is, to all, 
that will include me." 

The little girls, who evidently were deKghted to 
hear the praises of their sister, began to prattle 
freely in reply, and then Harriet, under cover of 
their voices, drew near to Crystal, and said in an 
undertone, — 

" Did you get my letter P " 

"Yes, dear, but you put no direction for me to 
reply to." 

Harriet had made one of the common mistakes of 
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unaccustomed writers. Her face flushed with anger at 
herself. 

" Oh, how stupid of me ! " 

" No, Harriet, by no means. Your letter was not at 
all stupid. Allan read it to me. I waited in hope of 
hearing from you again. I suppose your aunt has put 
you with this young lady ?'' 

"Oh, hush! Pray don't say my *aunt.' Miss 
Wilson is Mrs. Winchfield's daughter, bom when her 
mother was Mrs. Wilson." 

Harriet's whisper was so full of fright, that Crystal 
moved farther from the sounds of the other voices, and 
said gravely, — 

'* Write again soon. And, Harriet, you asked me a 
question of importance. My answer is written ready 
for an opportunity of sending it. I cannot have it 
brought now. I will ask Miss Elkins to give it to 

you." 

" Crystal, do you hear how Miss Wilson pleads that 
we should all go to her house next week and see her 
Indian curiosities ? I'm sure mamma will let us, if 
you ask her," was the mingled entreaty of the little 
girls, who, on the uncovering of the sofa-cushion their 
visitor had brought, broke into a peal of praises that 
almost drowned Crystal's gentle but heartfelt thanks. 
To refuse an invitation so given would have been rude ; 
and with a promise that, Mrs. Summerhill's permission 
being obtained, they would visit Miss Wilson soon, the 
two girls left. 

It is no new thing that people who are dissatisfied 
with themselves are dissatisfied with all around them, 
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and therefore Julia was not in an amiable mood as they 
returned. She was acute enough to see that Crystal's 
life, and all the principles which governed her conduct, 
were different from her own. Although so afflicted, 
yet the blind girl was intelligent, accomplished, and 
useful, — ^serenely happy. She won love and esteem 
from her sisters without any show of authority or self- 
assertion ; she was herself evidently obedient, for pa- 
rental permission was named as absolutely essential 
before any promise could be given, even as to the 
matter of a return call. Julia knew that she herself 
obeyed no one, did as she liked, and yet though none 
opposed her, she was not happy. Her little brothers 
never liked her to come into the nursery ; her parents 
endured her society rather than enjoyed it ; and even 
this friendless Hatty, who was given over to her, to be 
as much a slave as any girl in free England could be, 
even she felt for this Crystal a love far beyond that she 
felt for her. 

" Hatty, I've often told you that you are ungrateful. 
I thought so; now I am sure of it. Why, how you 
looked and spoke this morning ! one would suppose 
nobody had ever been good to you but this poor blind 
thing." 

** No, Miss Wilson ; oh, no, I am not ungrateful. I 
should be if I could forget that when I was in great 
trouble, and had no one to comfort me, then Crystal 
was so good — so very good. She told me to — to pray 
— and trust to the Saviour, and she gave me a Testa- 
ment ; no one had ever spoken about — about a heavenly 
Friend, to me before." 
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" Yes, yes, that's all very well. We're told about all 
that on Sunday, in church ; and it's right enough for 
Miss Summerhill to be religious, because she's blind. 
But I mean to say that I've been good to you — and 
very good. Didn't I have you to be with me, and 
work for me in spite of mamma, who does not like you, 
and who thinks I lower myself by noticing you so 
much ? You never told me a word about yourself, and 
this Crystal knows alL I saw she was whispering to 
you. Yes, she was, and it's very artful of you. Pray 
who was Mrs. Lumley that you named when the 
servant took my name? and what aunt was it Miss 
Summerhill spoke of?" 

" I lived with Mrs. Lumley till she died, Miss 
Wilson." 

" And was she your aunt ? " 

Harriet was silent, remembering Mrs. Winchfield s 
stem prohibition as to the past. 

" Why don't you speak ? Do you mean to show me 
your tempers ? I'll have no sulking and no falsehood." 

" Your mamma does not consider that Mrs. Lumley 
was my aunt." 

" Oh, then, she was not, of course. Now don't cry ; 
you ought to remember how I've held to you against 
mamma and everybody. For Norris said you knew 
nothing, and I've taught you, and let you learn, and 
yet Fm thought nothing of by you." 

" Oh, don't — don't say so. Indeed, indeed I coidd 
not have borne my life if you had not been kind to me. 
You that have so many to love you — you cannot tell 
how hard it seems to me to be a kind of intruder, and 
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to be disliked, so that there's words about me. Oh, it's 
very hard." 

Although they were in the open road, Harriet could 
not control her tears, they streamed over her cheeks ; 
and she was thankftd that Mr. Winchfield's house was 
now in sight. Few as were their steps to it, an incident 
occurred before they reached it, which for the time 
being, quite turned all Miss Wilson's thoughts in another 
direotion. A baker's cart was drawn up by the foot- 
path, and a young woman — evidently a servant — was 
standing gossiping with the man in the cart. Holding 
loosely by her hand was a boy about seven or eight 
years of age. He was impatient of waiting, and pulled 
the servant's hand to urge her departure. But she 
being in the fidl tide of talk lingered. The child had 
a hoop in his other hand, which he suddenly let fall 
before the horse's feet. The poor animal was startled, 
and witii a sudden jump turned short round on to the 
pavement, knocking down the little boy, who was 
thrown quite close under the wheels. The man in the 
cart fortunately held the reins fast, and checked the 
horse. The nursemaid did nothing but utter the most 
piercing screams. Miss Wilson swerved aside, and 
then scampered off towards her father's gates. Harriet, 
quick as thought, dived down under the cart, and in an 
instant dragged up the little boy, who, terribly fright- 
ened, and covered with mud, climg crying to his yoimg 
preserver. A gentleman coming out of the gates of 
Mr. Winchfield's house at that moment saw the acci- 
dent, and rushing forward passed Julia in her flight, 
and came at once to the little boy and Harriet. 
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" Hurt, child P No," lie said, holding up and turn- 
ing the little boy round. " No ; might have been an 
ugly piece of business if the wheel had come an inch 
nearer, or the horse kicked out ; and for you too, my 
brave young lady," addressing Harriet, who instantly 
remembered his voice, and looked full at him. 

The recognition was mutual. It was Mrs. Lumley's 
agent, Mr. Dunn. He exclaimed, — 

"Why, it's that girl! the very same, but grown 
nearly out of knowledge." 

Meanwhile the cart was driven oflF, as if the driver 
feared pursuit. The nursemaid hushed her screams, 
and came to a sense of having by her carelessness en- 
dangered her charge. She clutched the little bey to 
her, saying,— 

" You're not hurt, my darling dear. It wasn't 
Mary's fault. It was the nasty horse pranced on to 
the pavement. Mary was only inquiring the way, my 
dear. There, there, don't cry." 

" You are one of the idle creatures that are not fit to 
be trusted with the care of a rat, let alone a child," 
said Mr. Dunn, in his wrath ; " and I'll follow you 
home, and warn your mistress." 

The little boy fixed a loving, earnest gaze on Har- 
riet's face, and as his composure returned, sobbed 
out, — 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. It was you pulled me 
from under the horse's feet." 

Julia Wilson, looking back, now retraced her steps, 
and Mr. Dunn, hastily asking her name, made a step 
or two forward, bowing obsequiously. An empty cab 
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just then came by, and before Mr. Dunn had finished 
his polite salutation, the nursemaid had caught up her 
charge, had jumped into the cab, and was driven off, 
for that time escaping the exposure which her neglect 
merited. 

But that was not the last Harriet was to see of the 
little boy. 







CHAPTER VII. 

In my mind's eye I see her kneel 

Where hope is strengthened from above ; 
Thoae quiet tears the peace reveal 

That flows when trial comes in love. 
And she is taught in sorrow's school 

On Heaven alone her feet to stay, 
And takes for hers the psalmiat's rale — 

In grief, or gladness, still to pray. 

W. a Tappan . 

Lit entering tlie hall, Julia was the fire^ to 
notice a card on a tray with Mr. Dnnn'a 
name, and a pencil mesBage under, that he 
would " call on the following morning on a 
matter of importance." By this she fotmd 
that Mrs. Winchfield had not returned. 
Harriet was trembling with the fright she had jost 
had, and the effort she had made in lifting the child 
from under the cart. Her clothes, too, were soiled by 
the mud, and Martha, who had opened the door, was 
full of exclamations and inquiries, which foe the 
moment Harriet was too much out of breath to answer 
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But Julia, feeling that now she was in her own domain, 
resolyed on troubling what really was her kingdom. 

" There, I am frightened to death I " she exclaimed, 
throwing herself on a hall chair, and bursting into a 
fit of hysterical crying. In an instant Norris was 
called, and the whole dwelling was in confusion, which 
my young readers, if they have ever seen the spectacle 
of a perverse, foolish girl in a fit of passionate weeping, 
know was not likely to compose her. A glass of water, 
a word kindly and firm, would have helped a sensible 
girl to recover her self-control ; but in this, as in many 
similar cases, there were coaxing and crowding, cordials 
and scent-bottles — a desperate fuss, ending in increas- 
ing the attack until it had passed beyond her power of 
restraint, and she was carried up-stairs in a real fit of 
hysterics. 

Harriet meanwhile was thrust aside, and went 
trembling to her own room, with a vague fear that 
some evil to herself would come out of the morning's 
adventure. Thus the joy that had filled her heart, at 
once more seeing Crystal, and the hope of renewing, 
occasionally at least, some intercourse with her, was 
overclouded. In vain, as soon as she had changed her 
muddy frock, did she apply at Miss Wilson's bedroom 
door for admission. !N^orris was glad of an excuse to 
assert a nurse's authority, and drove her away with 
the ominous words, — 

" No ; you've done mischief enough neglecting your 
young lady, and letting her be frightened, and run 
away alone. You should have kept by her and pro- 
tected her ; and there you were, — cook saw it all from 
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the attic window, and she says — there you were duck- 
ing and diving under the cart, and doing the nurse- 
maid's work : she was there to mind her young master, 
that was her business; and you to mind your young 
lady." 

This version of the case very naturally filled Harriet 
with amazement, but she knew it was in vain to plead 
that Miss Wilson was in no danger and the little boy 
was, and therefore she was silent, sadly looking forward 
to Mrs. Winchfield's return. A message had been dis- 
patched to that lady, who came hurrying home, bring- 
ing with her the family doctor, whose carriage she had 
met on her way, and whose assurances that Miss 
"Wilson's attack was merely a little nervous weakness, 
that a night's rest would remedy, scarcely reassured 
the mother. All the household were kept in alarm for 
the day. Harriet remained in the nursery with Frank 
and Willie, and, spite of the temptation to yield to low 
spirits, made herself a pleasant companion to the little 
boys, the youngest of whom said, with the frankness of 
childhood, — 

" I'm glad it isn't oo sat's ill, only cross Julie." 

At night, after Mr. Winchfield's return, and the 
dinner-hour was over, Harriet's spirits rose. She had 
not been called, and she was willing to think her fears 
as to incurring blame were over, when the nursery bell 
sounded, and a message came that " Meagre " was to 
go down to the dining-room. 

Fearing she knew not what, the poor girl entered 
the room timidly, and stood just within the door. The 
master and mistress still sat at the table, and both 
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desired her to come forward, until she Btood just below 
the gaselier, whiter than ever, in its light. 




" I'm so angry with you, that I've a great mind you 
Bhall go out of the house at once," said Mrs. Winch- 
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field, in her sternest tones. " If you had not been 
here, my daughter would have taken a proper person 
with her this morning ; and you led her into danger 
and then deserted her ! " 

" She might have been killed. 'Tis horrible to think 
of," said Mr. Winchfield, who had heard some dis- 
torted story that had made a complete lie out of a basis 
of truth, as exaggeration always does. 

" Yes, truly horrible ; and we've this girl to thank 
for it ! I've always thought Miss Wilson was too good 
to you, took altogether too much notice of you. And 
now I find you've been talking to her about things 
I forbade you to mention, working artfully on her 
feelings." 

"Indeed, indeed, ma'am, I've been most careful to 
obey you.'^ 

" Be silent ; I know the contrary. And I mean to 
find some place, some strict place for you to go to." 

" Oh, pray don't send me away — pray don't." 

Mr. Winchfield shifted his chair uneasily, saying — 

" My dear, I hai;e scenes. Pray tell her what you 
proposed to me, and send her away." 

" Be silent, I won*t have a word ; you're too ready 
with your tears. I've decided that you shall not attend 
on Miss Wilson any longer, it's bad for her and for 
you. Norris has a pile of plain needlework cut out, 
and I desire that you sit in the next room " — pointing 
as she spoke to the folding-doors — "and work there 
daily until I find a place, a strict place to send you to." 

Harriet tried to speak, but was afraid her voice would 
break into a sob. 
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" Go ** said Mr. Winchfield.— '^ go at once." 

And feeling as if she walked in a dream, Harriet left 
the room and went up to her attic, thankful for a place 
where she could weep unnoticed. 

Bitter feelings rose in her heart. She could not help 
thinking how Julia Wilson's tears were pitied and her 
own were derided. She was young, ill-taught, friend- 
less ; yet how much was expected from her ! She had 
to bear blame not only for real but suspected faults. 
No wonder that for some time after she flung herself 
on her knees at her bedside, and buried her face in the 
coverlet to stifle her sobs, thoughts and feelings very 
different from those of prayer were in her mind. Anger 
and almost hatred throbbed in her heart for a time — 
only for a time. She might have said, " He withdrew 
His face from me, and I was troubled." 

She rose from her knees uncomforted, for she had not 
prayed. But the good she had sought after was not lost. 
One of her frequent exercises had been to copy out 
from her Testament texts that she was particularly im- 
pressed by. And as my young readers will readily 
understand, those containing promises of divine aid 
and succour to the helpless were most likely to attract 
her attention. She had at different times made quite a 
little collection of these, and the small slips of paper on 
which they were written were tacked into a sort of 
little book, and laid on her table beside the leaves of 
Crystal's sacred gift. To-night her trembling hand, 
in wearily putting the unopened book aside, caused it 
to fall from the table. She picked it up, her heart 
smiting her for the.momentary neglect, and the scraps 
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of extracts fell open into her hand ; she then saw that 
the last text written only on the previous night had 
been, " Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

Young as she was, she felt weary under the burden 
of life, heavy laden with many cares ; and here was a 
spirit- voice to her, sounding along the ages from the 
depths of time, as if out of the glories of eternity, for 
Jesus had given the promise, *' I will give you rest.'* 
Then there came back to her memory — ^nay, lingering 
in her ear was Crystal's sweet strain of the morning, 
" Eest in the Lord." 

Dear reader, this experience of a desolate young 
heart is no fancy sketch, it has been told me ; and I 
know that the Lord so magnifies Himself in the weak- 
ness of the feeblest believer, that His Spirit witnesses 
to the divine word, and works to salvation in the 
soul. 

Harriet read the blessed promise she had traced 
again and again, and a flood of grateful tears streamed 
down her cheeks. She knelt down again and gave 
thanks, and prayed for herself, for Crystal, for Julia, 
and even for Mrs. Winchfield. And then she prayed 
for her own mother, "0 Lord, bring her to heaven, 
that I may know her there, if we never meet on earth.*' 

Comforted, strengthened, she lay down on her 
pillow and slept sweetly, and rose on the coming day 
determined to bear and forbear, not only as a matter of 
necessity, but of Christian duty. 

That past night she always afterwards considered a 
turning-point in her spiritual history. She felt owned 
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and blessed by her Saviour, and able in a new spirit, 
and with a new strength, to bear the trials of her lot. 

They were not few. Though it was fine spring 
weather, working in a room without a fire was trying. 
And a pile of very close work was laid for her in the 
back dining-room ; a parcel of linen pillow ties to be 
made to a pattern, that alarmed her by its neatness. 
Yet it is well in everything to have a good model, and 
the difficulties Harriet encountered in imitating this 
neatness was ultimately no small benefit. She was 
allowed to take her meals hurriedly in the nursery, 
but as it was known she was under displeasure the 
servants did not speak to her, though Harriet thought 
she saw gleams of pity in their looks. 

So she worked on, and was apparently soon forgotten. 
The back dining-room was very little used, though one 
of the folding-doors between it and the front room 
was generally kept open. Both for the warmth of 
the sun and of the curtains, Harriet ensconced herself 
and her little table in the recess formed by one of the 
two window!^, and found the drapery a friendly shelter. 
She heard the arrival of visitors, of the doctor among 
others, and was glad to find that Julia was sufficiently 
well to take a carriage airing. Her heart beat with hope 
when she heard the voice she knew so well, giving her 
orders in the hall, but the hope of her coming to see 
after " Hatty '* was not realised. The poor little lonely 
seamstress would have been glad if she had come even 
to scold her, for she had grown to love the wayward 
girl, ay, and even to pity her. A feeling that the in- 
dulgence and luxury of Julia's life were ruinous to her 
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best interests, botli of body and soul, was deeply im- 
pressed on the now enlightened mind of the poor orphan. 

When darkness came at about six o'clock, and the 
servants laid the dinner-table in the next room, 
Harriet's rather scanty evening meal was ready in 
the nursery, and she was dismissed to her own room 
until the following morning, when at half-past six 
she was expected to be again at her task. 

Some days had passed ; it was Saturday, the cUck 
of her own needle was the only sound that broke the 
heavy silence of the room. Harriet's screen of curtains 
was drawn closely, for it was a cold though bright 
day, when her attention was roused by the heavy 
tread of a man's footstep in the next room, followed 
soon after by the rustle of a silk dress. She had before 
heard similar sounds when Mrs. Winchfield had been 
giving audience to, or paying the bills of some trades- 
men, and therefore she only gave the heed which a 
solitary ear would yield to any new sound that broke 
the monotony of silence. 

For a few moments Mrs. Winchfield seemed apolo- 
gising in a low tone, for having previously put off 
seeing the applicant. But the answer was in a loud 
voice which she knew. 

" You will remember, madam, that, when you were 
so good as to endorse Mr. Winchfield's cheque in full 
of my demands, relating to the late Mrs. Lumley's 
affairs, you said that * if I had anything more to state 
at any time I was to apply to you ;' and as you xmder- 
lined those words, I concluded you did not wish me to 
trouble Mr. Winchfield." 
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An assent to this seemed given. 

" Therefore as I am in town for a while, I just came 
to say that this mail from Australia a few days back 
has brought me a returned letter, which the little girl 
who lived with Mrs. Lumley had sent to a Mrs. Felix 
Hartley. She was, it seems, no connection in any way 
of the girl's mother, only a servant, or landlady, or 
confidante, to whom letters from England were 
enclosed under cover. I suppose very few letters 
ever were sent ; at all events, here's the child's letter, 
and a note with it, stating that the woman Hartley 
has been dead two years, that she was maintained by 
an annuity from a lady who was once her mistress, but 
who, years before, had married a merchant and gone to 
the Cape of Good Hope." 

" Thank you, sir, but all that is of no consequence 
to me. I have no interest whatever in the person." 
There was a rush of footsteps, and a voice cried, " Oh, 
pray don't be angry. I did not listen. I could not help 
hearing. Do— do ask if he knows my mother's name." 

These words, gasped out, came from the white lips 
of Harriet, who stood with upraised hands in the 
doorway, and startled Mrs. Winchfield and Mr. Dunn 
not a little. 

" Goodness ! " exclaimed the lady. 

" Why, here you are again, my girl ; and certainly 
not listening, for you've come forward openly," said 
Mr. Dunn, adding, in a kinder voice than usual, " No 
I don't know the name ; but I'll try, and may be find 
out for you." 

" Oh, do, sir, pray do." 
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It was a mere exclamation, but the fervent tone and 

look went even to the worldly man's heart. While 

Mrs. Winchfield, knowing that it was her own order 

'which had confined Harriet to the back dining-room, 

could not blame her. She said coldly, — 

" Go back now, Harriet." 

And in a few more stately sentences dismissed Mr. 
Dunn, who, displeased at her haughty manners, left 
the house, with every wish to befriend Harriet. After 
he was gone, Mrs. Winchfield followed Harriet into 
the room, and looked over the work she had been 
doing, saying,— 

*'You know you have brought on yourself this 
punishment ; and now I have to say. Don't be building 
on anything that man, Mr. Dunn, has been saying. 
Your mother is as lost to you as the girl I once called 
my sister is to me." 

What more she might have added it is impossible to 
say, for just then looking from the back window into 
the garden below, which was merely a grass plot that 
abutted on the railway, she saw her daughter seated 
on a garden chair reading, and wearing merely her 
ordinary indoor attire. The damp grass, the chilly air, 
the deceptive spring sunshine, all came to the mother's 
apprehensive mind; and rushing from the room with 
loud calls, she implored Julia to come in. Some 
minutes after, Harriet heard the wayward girl's voice 
in the hall. 

"Well, 'ma, I've nobody to amuse me, or read to 
me ; and I don't know what to do with myself. And, 
as you say, I'm ill ; and I shan't get better, unless you 
let Hatty come to me." 



CHAFTEB VIII. 

7he J^ss *nd f rof.t of Pead.ng. 

I love the sftCTBd book of God, 

Ho other can its place supply, 
It'points me to the saints' abode, 

It gives me wingi and bida me fly. 
Sweet bookt in thee m; eyes discem 

The image of my absent Lord ; 
From thine instnictiTe page 1 leant 

The joys Hia presence will afibrd. 

Kelibv. 

^HERE was no resistance long in that house 
to any whim of Miss Wilson's. That very 
evening, when the cloth was laid in the 
dining-room, and Harriet was packing up 
her work with a heavy heart- — ^i'or her secret 
hopes about her mother had been all rudely 
crushed — there came a message that she was to go 
instantly to Miss Wilson's room. 

Julia received her with open arms, saying, sadly 
enough, " Hatty, I forgive you quite ; I suppose we 
shall never be able to go out alono again. But I don't 
mean to let your little fault of not keeping by me, but 
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frightening me with rushing to help that child — I 
don't mean that to send you away from me. I wanted 
to go out to Caroline Halket's birthday ball to-night, 
but I'm not well, and I'm to rest on the sofa. I'm 
determined hot to go to bed; and you shall read to 
me. 

It was easy to see that Julia was not in her usual 
health; for though her face was flushed, her eyes 
looked glassy, and her lips parched, and the hand 
which she held out in reconciliation to Hatty was so 
hot, that the young girl, used from former attendance 
on an invalid to symptoms of illness, was really 
concerned, and would have entreated her to go 
quietly at once to bed, but that she soon found it 
useless. 

" You coaxing, tiresome Hatty ; then you do care 
for me, and feel for me as well as for Crystal?'' 

" I do indeed," said the girl, her large eyes 
glistening with tears. 

Julia was gratified ; but she meant to have her own 
way as to remaining up. Hatty arranged her pillow 
on the sofa, and then read the book which had already 
been Julia's companion in the garden. 

It was gaily covered in red and yellow paper, and 
had a coarse picture on the outside, of a man firing a 
pistol at a woman who was kneeling by an open grave 
in a churchyard. The contents were like the picture ; 
murder, robbery, lies, and superstition filled it. Hatty 
read and read. quite two hours. Julia listened with 
flushed face and a beating heart. 

At length came Norris, saying, — 
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"Time now for bed. This is the third time I've 
come in, and I really must go down to your mamma. 
You'll be downright iU, and no mistake." 

Harriet was hoarse; and so Julia allowed herself 
to be persuaded, and suffered her yoimg reader to 
depart, who, to say the truth, was so scared by the 
book, that she for the first time felt terror rather 
than security in the solitude of her chamber. 

How perfect is the gospel rule, " The tree is known 
by its fruits " ! A good book fills the mind with good 
thoughts, pure desires, pleasant memories ; makes the 
reader more wise, active, cheerful, and useful. But 
wild, impure, tawdry fictions are like poisoned sweet- 
meats; they allure only to injure and enfeeble the 
mind, and make the reader dreamy, idle, frivolous, and 
unprincipled. 

Mercifully, Harriet in this temptation had the grace 
to fly to the Strong for strength. The antidote to all 
mental poison lay within her reach, in the Holy Book 
she had learned to love so well; and before she 
slept, sweet words of divine wisdom had come like 
a refreshing shower, and washed away the contami- 
nating stains &om her spirit, and she slept secure. 

Poor self-willed Julia acted very differently. As 
soon as Norris left her for the night, she rose and 
fjEistened her door, lighted the gas, and set herself to 
devour her book. She would have done the same if 
she had had to light up candles and imperil the whole 
house as well as herself. As it was, this danger did 
not arise ; but still Julia did not escape. The wild 
narrative held her until the morning hours. Then she 
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was too excited to sleep ; tossing and restless, her 
feverish cold gained greater hold, and by the time 
the household were aroused on the Sunday morning, 
Miss Wilson was found to be ill — not in imagination, 
but in stem reality. 

Her first cry was for Hatty; and thus it came to 
pass, that in the illness which followed, the young 
orphan was installed in the sick-room permanently. 

All that Harriet had learned in attending on Mrs. 
Lumley was now of use. Her soft voice, quiet manner, 
light touch, and quick apprehension, were invaluable. 
Yet even her patience was sorely tried, for never was 
there a more wilful being than poor Julia; refusing 
her medicine, angry with her sufierings, and with her 
attendants for not relieving them. It was a sad time 
for every one, certainly for Harriet. 

The only person who ever praised her was the 
doctor, who constantly called her "My clever little 
assistant," and seemed much interested in her ; indeed, 
once when Harriet attended him down-stairs, he turned 
to give her some directions, and, to the poor girl's alarm 
as well as astonishment, said, — 

" Your cousin is much indebted to your kindness.*' 

" Whom, sir ? " said she, involuntarily. 

" I thought I had heard Mrs. Winchfield was your 
aunt?" was the doctor's reply. 

" 8h£ does not say so, sir," said Harriet, in a fright- 
ened whisper. 

** Oh, very well," said the doctor, as if he quite 
imderstood the case. 

Martha was in the hall, ready to open the front door 
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for Lmiy and heard this little dialogue. She afterwards 
caught up Harriet on the stairs, and said signifi- 
cantly, — 

" News flies, Miss Meagre, when there's such birds 
as Nappy about." 

" Nappy P Why, that's the office boy who brought 
me here." 

" Yes ; and his eldest brother lives own man with 
the doctor, miss." 

" It is wrong, Martha, of him or any one to talk of 
what does not concern them," said Harriet, as she re- 
entered the sick-room. 

"Wrong ot right, folks will have their say," was 
Martha's comment. 

And certainly Mrs. Winchfield's pride and harshness 
had produced the very efiect she wished to avoid. It 
had caused her words and manner to the friendless 
girl to be more noticed, and the relationship to be 
fully believed. So true it is that falsehood and in- 
justice sooner or later always defeat themselves. 

It was a lingering attack of rheumatic fever that 
chained poor Julia to her bed of pain for two long 
months. The variable spring weather was most un- 
favourable to recovery, and she herself so complained, 
even when she was slowly rallying, at any attempt at 
removing her, that spring was growing into summer, 
and the only change made was to open a communica- 
tion with a room adjoining her chamber, turning it 
into a sitting-room, into which she could be carried 
from her bed for the day. 

Of course Miss Elkins' office as teacher had been 
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entirely given up; but she came as a friend to visit 
her pupil as often as Julia could see any one. It was 
at least a month or six weeks after that morning call 
on Crystal (who had, however, sent constantly to 
make inquiries) that Miss Elkins was first admitted. 
She brought the long-promised letter for Harriet. 
Then, however, the orphan was engrossed in many 
cares, and one of her first eflforts for Julia's welfare 
was to ask Miss Elkins to recommend them some 
books ; a request that was responded to by Miss Elkins 
sending a goodly heap of biographical works — lives of 
wise and great men and noble women, some pleasant 
books of travels, some sweet affecting narratives, and 
lovely poems, — better, too, than all to Harriet, some 
beautiful books about that dear true story without an 
end — Jesus and His love. These books were Hatty's 
armoury to conquer the murder and mystery trash, 
which she was afraid would be brought in as soon as 
Julia was freed from acute pain, and able to listen. 
Our young orphan had been long trained in a school 
where the discipline is hard but the teaching often very 
good — the school of adversity ; and she had improved 
constantly. She was able skilfully to use the books 
Miss Elkins provided. At first she picked out all the 
parts that were most interesting : in order to do this 
she had to scan the contents, and thus while she was 
catering for her friend, her own mind was nourished 
by wholesome mental fare. As she attained her four- 
teenth birthday, with no mother's kiss or friend's 
loving gift to consecrate the day, she yet felt in her 
inmost soul that the true consecration of God's blessing 
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was on her^ and that she had realised the promise, 
"When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up/' 

I am sorry to say that though Harriet gained on 
every one in the house, even on the poor self-centred 
invalid, Mrs. Winchfield proved an exception. She 
would have bcfen glad, as soon as Julia was better, to 
find some means of disposing of Harriet elsewhere. 
The orphan had grown a very interesting-looking girl. 
The elaborate plainness, almost poverty of her dress, 
rather added to than took from her good looks, since it 
was her smooth dark hair, so neatly braided from her 
open brow, her delicate complexion, always fresh from 
nature's best cosmetic — ^pure water, her sweet smile, 
and gentle voice and manners, and not her smart 
attire, that attracted attention. If young girls thought 
more of taking good care of the personal gifts God has 
bestowed, instead of the fripperies of foolish fashions, 
we should not see so many uglified rather than beauti- 
fied by dress. 

Crystal's letter to Hatty was written by herself, 
between raised lines used by the blind. It was very 
brief, and after a few words of afiection, merely dealt 
with the question my young readers recollect. Harriet 
had asked, " I want you to tell me if I ought to keep a 
bit of paper with writing on it that I have found, and 
that concerns me." To this the reply was, " As to 
your question, my dear, you must not keep any^ even 
the least thing, that is not your own. You are not to 
judge of its value or importance. It is enough for 
you to know it is not yours." 
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Harriet, on reading this, took out of her purse and 
looked again at the bit of torn paper. She had read 
it often and often. It was the only relic she had of 
her mother; surely she might consider it her own. 
It was nearly worn out at the edges, and altogether 
dilapidated. Still, the way she had become possessed 
of it troubled her. If Mrs. Winchfield had ever 
spoken one kind word to her, she would have asked 
her to be allowed to keep it. But she was frightened 
and constrained in all her intercourse with the mistress 
of the house. So she did what the timid often do, she 
made a compromise. She would wait until she saw 
Crystal alone, and then explain the whole matter to 
her ; and if she was then of opinion that she ought to 
return the scrap of her mother's writing to a sister 
who never valued that mother^ why, she would take all 
consequences and do so. 

Of course the lonely girl was very choice of this the 
first letter she had ever received ; she laid it between 
the leaves of her Testament, and often read it. But 
one day, to her great distress, it was lost. * Martha 
had been having a great spring cleaning, and Harriet's 
room, neglected till the last, was ransacked, her Testa- 
ment had been put on the ledge of the open window, 
and when Harriet opened it at night, she foiind the 
edges bruised and soiled, as if it had fallen out of 
window into the garden below. Martha denied that it 
had ; but truth was by no means the rule in that 
house, so Harriet came to the conclusion that her book 
had fallen, and the letter had escaped — ^been blown 
away most likely. She sought along the flower-bed 
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that bordered the centre grass-plat, but found no trace 
of it, so was obliged to put up with her loss. It never 
occurred to her — so free was her conscieoce from all 
intention of offence — that Crystal's caution would 
convey a very strange impression to any other reader 
than herself. 

Little did she suspect that that letter, which had 
indeed fallen out of her Testament, was not seen by 
Norris, who picked up and gave the book to Martha to 
restore to its place on Harriet's table ; but Mrs. Winch- 
fieldy walking in the garden an hour after, picked up 
Crystal's note from under a shrub, and, after reading 
it carefully, put it away safely for special use, as soon 
as Julia's recovery enabled her to pursue some plan 
of getting rid of Harriet. 

Julia's recovery? Ah! that was very slow. She 
was able to sit up, or converse as she lay, or be read to, 
many hours of the day ; she liked company, and was 
glad to see Miss Elkins. When at length Crystal was 
admitted, she had a day of great apparent improve- 
ment. But though active pain had ceased, weakness 
lingered, and she made no real progress towards 
health. 

It was not wonderful that Crystal should be a 
favourite with Julia, and with sick persons generally. 
She had learned in ministering to her mother such 
sweet companionable ways ; her memory was so good, 
that though she could not read aloud, she could repeat 
scores of charming poems and lovely hymns ; she re- 
collected so many anecdotes of good and kindly deeds, 
that Miss Elkins was quite right in calling her the 
living* chronicle of kindness. 
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Julia's waywardness and petulance melted away like 
frost in sunshine when she came. 

One reason for Crystal's increased cheerfulness was, 
that her mother's health was rapidly recovering ; but 
still she could not come very often to Julia, for some 
increased claims were made on her time. 

One long quiet summer evening, as Harriet sat 
silently at needlework by the side of Julia's couch, 
she noticed that tears were gently falling from the 
invalid's eyes. Not the passionate weeping she had 
often seen, but slow, quiet tears. For a time, fearing 
to intrude on her thoughts, Harriet took no notice; 
but at length she said, bending down, — 

** What is it, dear ? Can I get you anything ?" 

Julia turned away her head xind covered her face 
awhile ; then at length in a faint voice she said, — 

" What is it, Hatty, makes the difference between 
me and Crystal, and between me and you?" 

" Well, dear, we are in health, and you are ill." 

" No, no ; I don't mean that ; I mean before I was 
ill. Crystal is blind. That is dreadful. I have closed 
my eyes and tried to think what it must be to be in 
constant darkness, and it is too dreadful to think of. 
And you, you seem to have nobody that belongs to 
you, or to give you anything; and yet you both are 
so cheerful, and never seem to repine or to fret. How 
is it P Hatty, I don't think I have been good to you. 
I am sure mamma has not. But I sometimes think I 
would like to be you, rather than myself." 

This was the opening that Hatty had waited, 
watched, prayed for. 
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" Oh, dear Julia, the reason that Crystal is so happy 
is thiat she is a Christian." 

" Well, are we not all Christians ? I was christened, 
and so were you." 

" Ah, that is in name only, dear Julia ; nothing but 
our own faith in Jesus can make us real Christians." 

"Who told you that?" 

" I read it in the New Testament. Perhaps I ex- 
plain it badly; but let me read it to you." 

Julia assented, and Hatty hastened away to fetch 
the book which had been so great a treasure to her, 
and she read the first twenty-one verses of the third 
chapter of St. John ; and then afterwards showed 
Julia the little book of texts that she had written out ; 
and as her heart warmed with the subject, she ven- 
tured very simply (for she was not a talkative girl 
about her own feelings) to speak of the comfort she 
had found. JuKa lay very still and Ustened, as the 
twilight deepened and the night came on. She said, — 

" Hatty, you shall tell me more about this to-morrow. 
Then, after a pause, she added, almost in a whisper, 
" Pray for me." 

" I do— I have, almost ever since I prayed at all. 
But, dear, you must pray for yourself first ; as no on 
can make you a Christian, so no one can save you but 
Christ alone." That conversation was like a gleam of 
light shining through a crevice into a darkened room. 
It did not make all clear by any means ; but it showed 
the gloom, and caused the wish for more light. 

Meanwhile a note came from Crystal to Miss Wilson, 
excusing herself from calling just then, on the plea 
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that a neighbour, who had not very long come to 
reside near them, had wished his Kttle boy to share 
the studies of Mrs. Summerhill's children, and there- 
fore rather more work and perhaps closer rules, were 
being observed among Crystal's youthful charges. 

Mrs. Winchfield entered the room while her daughter 
was reading the letter, and glancing at it aa Julia laid 
it^down with a sigh, said,— 

" I'm not sorry that Miss SummerhilL is unable to 
come ; I think she makes you low-spirited. Her 
blindness always depresses me; and I hear they are 
not by any means rich people — ^hardly in our station ; 
indeed, it is plain they are not, by taking this child in 
to teach with their own." 

'' Oh, mamma, what does that matter P I like her 
so much." 

" Julia, I must say you always like people that I dis- 
like; but there, I don't want to thwart you. This 
blind girl — the idea of her being called Crystal!— 
cannot come, it seems." 

"She was bom the year of the Great Exhibition, 
mamma, and so called Crystal ; she was not blind 
until she was seven years of age. I wonder you can 
dislike her." 

" My feelings make me shrink from all such objects. 
I pity, but I must avoid them. However, dear, we 
need not dwell on this; in a month you will be able 
to go to the sea-side and get quite well and strong. 
What little book is this?" She lifted as she spoke 
Hatty's Testament, looked at it a moment in dis- 
pleasure, and then said sternly to Harriet, " Take this 
book away. I'll have M.isa ^V\sotl dcxa^T^d, amused, 
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and not made doll and miserable with books tbat are 
only fit for dying people." 

So saying, she left the room. Ah, poor lady I she 




and thonsands like her reject the truth and pensh 
vhile they are full of health and life, and find too late 
that "they are not able to receive it 



CHAPTER IX. 



) N apparently trivial incident, yet one that 
concerned Hatty's welfare, occurred a few 
days after Mrs. Winchfield had given her 
opinion that the Scriptures were for the 
dying and not for the living. Julia sent 
Martha into the drawing-room to look for 
some magazines, aa it was early in the month. Martha 
laid her hand on a packet of pamphlets that lay on 
Mrs. Winehfield's writing-table, and only looking 
casually at them, brought them up to the sick 
chamber. 

" Look into them, Hatty, and aee if there's anything 
you think I should like to bear," said the invalid. 

Hatty opened them, and found that, instead of 
magazines, they were "Reports of" (several) "Re- 
formatories," and they were laid aside, Hatty wonder- 
ing rather to find that Mrs. Winchfield took an interest 
in any benevolent institutione. But as Julia was very 
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languid and drowsy that day, it happened that her 
young attendant looked into the reports, and read 
many affecting cases of neglected childhood, and of 
the noble efforts of Christian people to seek and save 
the destitute little ones. 

Hatty shuddered at the thought of children trained 
to crime, or driven to it by shocking neglect and 
cruelty; and her own lot seemed by contrast so 
preferable, that, having given Martha the pamphlets 
to replace, she went that night to her bed full of 
thankfulness that she had been brought to know what 
was right, and that day by day the ability to earn her 
own living anywhere was being developed. True, 
she would have most likely to remain in the condition 
of a servant, but a faithful servant was honourable, 
and a life of honest toil might be made good and 
noble. 

Not long after, there came the important fact for all 
the household that Miss Wilson waa^ able to go out in 
a Bath chair. Some preliminary trials had been made 
in the garden, and it was decided that she should be 
drawn out in the pleasant summer mornings before the 
heat of the day, on to Hampstead Heath. If orris and 
the little boys were to go, and they, with the man 
who dragged the chair, and Hatty walking by the 
side, made quite a pleasant cavalcade. Mrs. Winch- 
field was no walker, so they had not her presence. 
Indeed, her hard nature was being greatly worn by 
the tediousness of her daughter's recovery. She was 
cross with herself and every one, except Julia ; and 
the temptation to irritability with her was so great. 
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that she made her Tiaits to her child as hrief and few 
aa posaible. 




Hatty looked over from Hampstead fields and 
thought of the Somersetshire hills, and the sea breezes 
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firom the Bristol Channel, with regret that Julia could 
not have them as restoratives, for there was no very- 
perceptible improvement in the poor girl's health. 
Her temper was better, and she complained less, which 
caused Mrs. Winchfield to conclude she must be 
getting well. 

No evil that we do, however trivial, ends with the 
doing of it. It rises against us, unless heavenly mercy 
prevents. So the petulance of former days led to 
false conclusions now, and Julia was the suflferer ; for 
it might have been that further advice or more ener- 
getic measures would have been resorted to on her behalf. 

However, the morning airings were very pleasant, 
and the more so that Crystal, hearing from Miss 
Elkins of the hour at which the invalid came, arranged 
to join her, being led to Julia's side by one or more of 
her sisters. 

One morning, when Miss Wilson's Bath chair was 
wheeled into the shade of a favourite tree. Crystal came 
with a larger group than usual around her. The little 
boys of the family were with their sisters. As they 
all drew near, and Hatty — ^who was sitting on a low 
camp-stool quite close to Julia — had reached out her 
hand to clasp the blind girl's wrist and lead her to the 
invalid, aU of a sudden a cry, almost a shout of as- 
tonishment, was uttered by one of the boys, — "Oh, 
oh, I know her ! why, that's the young lady — the very 
same.'^ 

"Hush, Victor!" said Crystal, "hush ! whatever is 
the matter P to whom are you speaking ?" 

But as she uttered the words, the little boy, who had 
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been standing at first rather behind the others, rushed 
forward, and eagerly caught hold of Harriet's frock, 
looking into her face with the most earnest gaze. 

"What does your brother mean?" said Harriet, 
rising in some confusion and looking at the child. 

"He is not our brother, he is the little friend who 
takes his lessons with us," said the children with one 
voice. 

" It is Victor Grey," said Crystal ; " did I not tell 
you I had a new pupil ? What is the matter, Victor?" 

The child, almost breathless in his eagerness to make 
himself understood, said, — 

" It's the young lady who pulled me out from the 
horse's feet, don't you know, that time when I was 
knocked down in the road." 

Harriet, having cause to remember how strangely 
that incident had been taken at her home, looked 
timidly towards Julia, and raising her hand to restrain 
all excitement, said, confusedly, — 

" Hush ! hush ! you make too much of that. I had 
almost forgotten it. I should not have known you." 

"You would not have forgot if you had seen a 
horse's feet near to your eyes, and then foimd a kind 
face close over you. Ah, no, that you wouldn't." 

The little ones all laughed approval, and said, — 

"No wonder Victor knows you, Hatty Meagre, 
though you don't know him. But he always said it 
was a beautiful young lady saved him." 

"Well, and if I did?" said Victor, stoutly, as if 
defying them to deny it ; but the little Summerhills 
were not so ready to see anything wonderful in a face 
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they were familiar with. They, like most people, kept 
their wonder for strange or rare persons. 

Julia, smiling, said in her feeble voice, — 

" I should think Hatty's kind face must indeed have 
looked beautiful to you then, Victor." 

"Eandness is always beautiful," added Crystal to 
her young sisters ; and then the incident was recounted 
with many comments, and Harriet learned that it had 
V been the remote cause of Victor's being placed during 
the day with the Summerhill family. Mary, the nurse- 
maid, took to gossiping so frequently in her walks, 
that at length she lost him one day, and a policeman 
had to take the little wanderer home. Mr. Grey, the 
father, then questioned the child, and hearing of many 
narrow escapes, dismissed the servant, and secured for 
his child during the day the instruction and com- 
panionship . of Crystal's home circle. 

"Has he no mother, then?" whispered Hatty in 
her blind friend's ear. 

"Yes ; but I'll tell you about her some other time," 
was the whispered answer. 

Both the question and answer were audible to Julia, 
who looked from her pillows with interest on the little 
boy. He was a noble, bold-looking little fellow, and 
something in his large, soft, dark eyes seemed very 
familiar to her. 

" I cannot think where I have seen him," she said. 
*'It could not be that morning, for he was covered 
^ith mud, and I was stupified with fright." Address- 
^g the boy, she continued, " Victor, have you always 
lived " but her question fell on inattentive ears. 
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The child saw some one in the distance, and ran off, 
saying,— 

** There's mamma, Crystal, I see my mamma ; FU 
go and tell her that I have found the young lady ; she 
knows about it." 

He was off as he erpoke, and Julia, evidently think- 
ing Crystal would wish to follow him, said, " Hatty, 
you can lead Crystal to the lady, — Mrs. Grey, is it ?" 
But to her surprise the blind girl said, though with a 
look of perplexity on her face,- 

" No, Julia, I think I will stay here ; Mrs. Grey 
may not wish to be spoken to. I cannot prevent the 
child going to her, of course ; but I need not follow 
him. Are they near ? " 

" No, Victor has met them, a lady, and a person I 
think looks like a servant. He is talking to them, they 
are standing still ; the lady does not seem to intend 
approaching,'' said Hatty, intently looking towards 
the group. 

"How strange!" said Julia, with a flush of dis- 
pleasure on her pale cheek. 

" Poor lady," sighed Crystal, " she is much to be 
pitied." 

" Is she ill, then ? " 

" Not in body, but in mind, Mr. Grey, says ; I do 
not mean," she added quickly, hearing the alarmed 
" Oh ! " that broke from her companion's lips — " I do 
not mean that she is out of her mind, but she is in the 
depths of nervous depression — ^low spirits. She can 
see no one, and as yet no change of place does her any. 
good." 
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Has she any other ehild than this little hoy ?*' 
None living; three little girls all died in their 
infancy. Mamma has now and then been able to speak 
to her, but she says she never saw such a case of ex- 
treme melancholy. It is your doctor who attends her, 
but only yesterday, when Mr. Grey called on us, he 
said that nothing seemed to relieve her. She is per- 
fectly quiet, but always sad." 

" How dreadful ! " said Harriet. 

" That's worse than my pain and weakness," added 
Julia ; and looking up with a new kind of gentle smile 
into her young attendant's face, she said, " I'm learning 
to think a litUe of my mercies." 

Crystal and Hatty were both silent, but the blind 
girl's hand stole towards Julia, and she clasped her 
thin fingers in her own warm pressure, and whispered 
one little sentence, "There's joy and peace in be- 
Ueving." 

The words were heard, the pressure of the hand 
returned, and then they saw little Victor coming 
slowly back, and looking rather crestfallen. 

The child came quite up before he spoke, and then 
he said slowly, — 

" Mamma says she will thank the young lady some 
day soon, she is not able now. She cannot speak to 
any one to-day." 

Some of the children were beginning to comment 
and to question the child, when Crystal said, "We 
must walk now, my dears," and took leave of Julia, 
who telling Hatty the way she wished to be taken, so 
as to meet Norris and the boys, who were gone to 
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make a circuit of the heath, the party was broken up, 
JuKa, however, did not want immediately to return 
home, and when her little brothers had joined them, 
yielded to their wish that she should be taken to see a 
pleasant view not far off, at the angle of two roads, 
where, between a clump of trees, there was a peep 
across some meadows where they were carrying the 
hay. 

Julians chair had not long been drawn up thdre, 
when, suddenly turning the angle at a slow pace, aind 
followed closely by her attendant, came the lady they 
had seen at a distance, and now knew to be Victor's 
mamma. She did not see the group until she was close 
to them ; then she started, raised her eyes, gazed with 
a fixed scared look for a moment at them, and percep- 
tibly either trembling or shuddering, hastened on. 

Harriet, who was standing by the chair, had a more 
complete view of the lady's face than Julia ; and yet 
the latter said, — 

"Oh, Hatty, did you ever behold such a grief- 
stricken creature ? " 

It was indeed a countenance so marked with heavy 
sorrow, that Hatty was too much impressed for the 
moment to reply. The deep eyes, full of gloom, had 
fastened their melancholy gaze for an instant full on 
her face, with a look she could not forget. The pale 
cheeks, which seemed to have been worn and bleached 
by tears, the rigid lips drawn down with grief, and the 
slender form still graceful with the pliancy of the early 
prime of womanhood, made up a picture, that once 
seen, would be remembered. 
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Silently they returned homeward, Norris/ however, 
telling them that she had often met the lady, and 
noticed her singularities. 

^^She looks for all the world to me as if she had 
something bad on her mind/' said the nurse. 

" Some great sorrow, perhaps," said Julia. 

'* Or may be some great sin, miss," said Norris. 

'*Let us rather believe it is a sorrow," interposed 
Hatty. 

" Ah, well, I will say this, — you never are the one to 
think eviL" 

That afternoon Mrs. Winchfield spent a little time in 
her daughter's room, and sent Hatty away. Strangely 
enough, she began to talk about music, and inquired 
whether Julia had not told her she enjoyed Crystal's 
playing and singing. 

" I was thinking, Julia, of seeking for a young lady 
as a companion for you, who could amuse you in that 
way. I don't care for music myself, and as you did not 
practise, dear, I thought you indifferent, but you can 
have music or anything else that you like." 

" Ah, mamma, I do love music, but I was idle with 
that, as well as other things. When Crystal Summer- 
hill sings I forget all my pain. Mamma, I do wish 
you would let Hatty take lessons ; she has a very sweet 
voice, I know, and she would work hard and learn with 
a will." 

"Julia, my love, you really astonish me. Music 
lessons ! the most annoying things in a house ; a' girl 
like that ! quite preposterous. You are not yourself 
yet, my child, or you would not think of such a 
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nuisance. No, dear, we'U Iiave a proper companion, — 
a jiic^ accomplished young lady, aad she'll cheer you 
up, and play and sing to you, and we'll go down to the 
Isle of Wight, and when you get stronger we'll go a 
pleasant sea voyage, and winter in Italy, — that's what 
we'll do." 

She went on for some time in this strain, and then, 
not hearing any reply, drew near her daughter's couch. 
The poor girl had dropped into the heavy sleep of ex- 
haustion, a flush was on one cheek, dark circles made 
her eyes look sunken, and nervous twitches caught her 
hands. 

Presently, aa the mother stood and watched the lips 
of the sleeper move, in a gentle slumherons murmur 
she uttered the words, " Lord, help me ;" and a sweet 
smile, like a glow of sunshine, spread over her face. 
Mrs. Winchfield started hack, muttering, " She wants 
more amusement ; that dull moping creature, with her 
religion and stuff, is making Julia like herself. I'll 
speak to Dr. Smythe. I'll put an end to it." 




And ths parson made it hia text that week, and he said 11 
That a lie vfhich is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; 
That a lie which is all a lie ma; be met and fought qutright ; 
But a lie which ia part a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

Tbbbtsoh'. 



^R. SsTTTHE, I obserre you are surgeoit to the 
Watling-Common Reformatory for Girls," 
aaid Mra. Wincbfield, a few mornings after 
her conversation with Julia in the last 
chapter. 

With a look of some surprise the doctor 
answered, "Yes," 

" It's a good institution, I suppose ? " 
" Very good ; reforms seventy-five per cent, and 
that is a very great success, considering the class they 
receive," 

" Very bad, low creatures, are they not P " 
" Well, Mrs. Wincbfield, as long as we have drunk- 
ards in thousands, we shall have poor, starving, beaten, 
neglected, miserable children. As to these being bad, 
I do not know how they are to grow up good." 
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" Ah, but some have bad inclinations. Artful, sly 
things, with craft and dishonesty in their natures." 

« I'm sorry if you have met with any of that despe- 
rate kind," said the doctor, with an incredulous sort of 
smile ; and looking towards the staircase, he ^ded, 
**But I'll just look at my patient." 

" I have indeed a case of the kind. Dr. Smythe, and 
I want to get an introduction to the matron or to some 
influential person on the committee of this reformatory; 
can you help me? I'm willing to subscribe — ^hand- 
somely, though the girl is quite able to be useful, — ^ 
could earn her own living." 

"Oh, certainly, I can give you an introduction. 
But you are aware my functions begin and end with 
the health of the institution." 

" Thank you. Dr. Smythe ; I think I shall have to 
^k you to assist me." 

That day Mrs. Winchfield went to a governesses' 
institute, and saw several young ladies who were want- 
ing to go out as nursery governesses or teachers in 
schools, and she heard many give proofs of their talents 
in singing and playing the piano. She took the names 
and addresses of two or three, and it was evident that 
she was maturing some plan with more decision than 
usual — at least, more than she practised where her 
daughter was concerned. 

She met with opposition from a quarter where she 
had not at all expected it. On mentioning casually to 
Mr. Winchfield that she thought of getting rid of 

that girl," as she called her, he said, — 

You will do a very foolish thing, Mrs. Winchfield, 
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She is the only creature that ever suited your daughter, 
and made no fuss or annoyance in the house/' 

Whenever Mr. Winchfield spoke of Julia to her 
mother as ** your daughter/' the lady knew he was out 
of temper, and she was not one of those who remember 
that it takes two to make a quarrel, and restrain 
themselves accordingly. On the contrary, she said 
haughtily, — 

" My daughter, as you call her, has a right to be 
considered; that creature is moping and frightening 
her to death with religion. I suppose it was Mrs. 
Lumley took to that, and made the girl a hypocrite, 
but jshe shan't continue here — at all events, she shan't 
go out of town with Julia. I'll end that, I'm deter- 
mined. I never from the first Hked her with my 
daughter. She's brought ill luck into the house." 

" Pray don't let us have a scene. Do talk rationally 
if you can. As to being 'considered,^ I'm come to the 
conclusion that while you have been considering nobody 
but your daughter, you have pampered her till her con- 
stitution is as bad as her temper. Yes — don't storm. 
I see it plainly; you've allowed no end of foolish 
expenses to be incurred ; and I tell you frankly my 
professional income is not what it was, and if any- 
thing happens to Julia, I see no other prospect than 
comparative indigence." 

" Julia is young, what should happen ? " said Mrs. 
Winchfield, turning pale as she spoke, yet resolved to 
put from her the thought her husband's words were 
meant to suggest. 

" At all events, as you have been always for letting 
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her have her own way, even in wrong things, don't 
interfere with her wishes in what seems to me a right 
thing — a fancy for this young girl, who, after all, is 
your own niece." 

" Mr. Winchfield, I'm amazed at you. I don't own 
her. I won't own her. She's not honest — she's a 
thief, and I can prove it." 

" A thief ! " said Mr. Winchfield, in the utmost 
astonishment. 

" Yes ; and I mean to put her in a reformatory." 

He drew his chair closer to his wife, looked seriously 
at her for a few minutes, and then said,— 

" You must be careful — very careful. This girl can 
write to her friends." 

" Her friends ! where are they P If ever a creature 
was * one by herself,' it is this girl." 

" She can write to Mr. Dunn, of Bristol, who sent 
her to us, who knows of her relationship to you, — ^who 
came, as you told me, to you about your sister." 

" I don't care whom she writes to. I can prove her 
a thief. Indeed, I think I shall write and tell Mr. 
Dunn what kind of a creature he has foisted on me." 

" If you have reason, as you say, to know the girl is 
dishonest, it would be best not to do anything under- 
handed. Write to him. There's a very good reforma- 
tory at Bristol, if she ought to go to one, and he might 
arrange it." 

"As to underhanded, I dare not tell Julia, she's 
so weak in health, and so infatuated about this 

girl." 

"Oh no!" said Mr. Winchfield, hastily. "She 
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must not be told; it would kill her. Surely, surely 
you could reprove the girl, and bring her to a sense of 
what she has done, and not proceed to extremities. 
What is it she has stolen?" 

" Never mind ; I haven't spoken without proof. As 
to proceeding to extremities, I have been silent on 
Julia's account ; but when I get a proper companion — 
a girl with accomplishments — to amuse Julia as she gets 
better, then, if you think it well, I'll send for Mr. 
Dunn, and have the girl before him." 

" He wrote me that he came to town every month 
for two or three days if this must be. But there, I wash 
my hands of the whole affair ; there'll be a dreadful 
scene, I know." 

While this plot was maturing against the defenceless 
girl, she was feeling that daily Julia clung more and 
more to her. Her affectionate spirit mourned that 
there was no perceptible improvement in the invalid's 
health. She knew that the absence of complaint was 
not the indication of amendment which Mrs. Winch- 
field supposed, but proceeded from the spirit of meek- 
ness and resignation which had come with new and 
heavenly hopes into the sufferer's heart. Intensely 
anxious as Hatty was to see some bodily amendment, 
she contrasted one time with another, and though the 
decline was so gradual as to be day by day almost im- 
perceptible, yet when a week was compared, the watch- 
ful little nurse noticed loss of power, great languor 
alternating with restlessness, and she once ventured to 
follow the doctor out and tell him her fears. 

"All is done that can be done," said he; "next 
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week she will go in an invalid carriage to the Isle of 
Wight. Change of air may do wonders/* 

Harriet at every spare minute made her own prepa- 
rations for the journey, never doubting that she was to 
take it with the invalid. She knew far better than 
Mrs. Winchfield how strong the bond was that now 
bound her to the sufferer. Together they had read, 
thought, and prayed. Never in her days of health, 
when no one dared oppose her, and every wish was 
gratified, had Julia felt the serene, peaceful joy that 
now filled her soul. The anger and the fretfulness, the 
envy and bitterness of her self-will, were all gone. 
She lay like a happy child in her loving Saviour's 
arms, and as life receded, heaven seemed to draw so 
near, that of an evening she would whisper when she 
parted from Hatty, "I hear in the night, as I lie 
thinking, a song even sweeter than Crystal's, — I think 
it must be the angels." 

One night, when Harriet was a little troubled about 
the common cares of life, how she could possibly patch 
her old mourning frock so as to make it decent to take 
away, Mrs. Winchfield entered Julia's room, followed 
by a young girl a few years older than Hatty ; and 
after dismissing the latter, as was her general custom^ 
she said, — 

*' I've brought Miss Munro, a young lady who sings 
and plays delightfully, to see you. She is going to 
stay, and go out of town with us." 

"I am much obliged," said Julia, feebly adding, 
" Thank you, mamma ; perhaps then Hatty can have 
Bome lessons P" 
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• *' Why, my love, I did not exactly mean that. Misd 
Munro will always be glad to amuse you.'* 

"Oh, 80 glad, so very glad," said the yoimg lady^ 
eagerly. 

•*But as to teaching, that has not been thought of.** 

" Oh, mamma, I should like dear Hatty to learn.'* 

"Well, well, we must leave Hatty a few days in 
town after we have left, for she has nothing fit to go 
in. 

"A few days! And what shall I do, mamma P** 
said Julia, in a distressed voice. 

" Oh, there's Miss Munro, and I intend having a 
young servant to release Norris from the boys, so that 
she may be more with you. I hope, my love, you'll be 
patient — for a few days." 

" Mamma, I want to be patient. I beg your pardon 
for all my impatient ways ; but don't, oh, don't take 
Hatty away — even for a few days ! " 

Mrs. Winchfield stooped down and kissed her child ; 
then starting back at the touch of those hot lips, she 
said hurriedly, " Go to sleep, love ; go to sleep," and 
left the room. Miss Munro, looking very frightened, 
seated herself in a comer by the window, where Julia 
could not see her. 

As Mrs. Winchfield went down-stairs, some mis- 
giving came into her mind. She had heard that day 
that Mr. Dunn was in town, and had written to say 
she wanted to see him about the misconduct of the 
young girl he had sent to her. Something in Julia's 
look and manner made her regret having written, and 
that regret would have been increased tenfold if she 
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had known that her sinking child could not sleep an 
hour that night, from a vague dread that she was to be 
deprived of her faithful friend. 

Angry passions always hurry their owners on a wrong 
course. Mrs. Winchfield was given over to believe a 
lie. Norris came to Harriet's room door in the morn- 
ing, and told her she was wanted in the nursery to help 
pack the clothes, and that Mrs. Winchfield intended 
taking breakfast in her daughter's room. Meekly, as 
was her wont, doing what she was told, Harriet still 
felt anxiety at not going into Julia's room. Fears and 
hopes as to the health of the dear sufferer were striving 
constantly in her loving heart. Packing was a rather 
long job, but just as eleven o'clock struck she had 
finished, when she was summoned to go down into the 
dining-room to Mrs. Winchfield. Quite unconscious of 
anything out of the usual course, she entered the room 
in her ordinary quiet, respectful manner, when she was 
startled at seeing not only Mr. and Mrs. Winchfield, 
but Mr. Dunn and Dr. Smythe assembled. She stood 
a moment embarrassed and cowed by the frown on 
Mrs. Winchfield's brow, until the doctor said, '* Come 
forward, come forward, answer for yourself." 

" Do you know this ? " said the lady, holding up the 
long-lost letter. 

Harriet gazed a moment, and then the colour 
mounted to her pale face, and she said eagerly, " Oh 
yes, it's dear Crystal's letter.'^ 

** Stay ; there's nothing for you to be glad about, 
but very much to be ashamed of. Bead that sentence 
out loud." 
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Tte letter was handed to her, and with a flushed face 
she ready — 

** As to your question, my dear, you must not keep 
any, even the least thing, that is not your own. You 
are not to judge of its value or importance. It is 
enough for you to know it is not yours." 

" There, you had been stealing ; and I have shown 
great forbearance in not exposing you, and turning 
you at once out of this house. But I waited until I 
could inquire for a reformatory where you could be 
placed.*' 

"A reformatory? Oh!'* 

"Yes, you're worse than those outcasts who are 
obliged to steal." 

"Mrs. Winchfield, pardon my interrupting you," 
said Dr. Smythe. "What has she stolen?" 

" I've not been able to discover, and she's no doubt 
too artful to say." 

" Child, what does that sentence in the letter refer 
to?" 

" Oh, sir, I was very wrong, but I was afraid to 
speak to Mrs. Winchfield." 

" There, you see," said the lady, " she cannot deny 
it." 

With trembling hands the poor girl took out her 
shabby little purse, and, opening it, produced the torn 
bit of paper, which she smoothed, and held in her hand ; 
it shook like a rag in her agitated fingers. 

"That?" said Mr. Winchfield, staring at the tat- 
tered scrap. 

" Yes, I picked it off the floor when I was set to 
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clear up the room the first morning I came. I saw my 
own name on it, and that made me read, and I thought 
it was written by my mother. ' Oh dear ! '* Here her 
Toice failed her, and she added, with a sob, '^I had 
nothing of my poor mother's — ^and I kept it/* 

Mr. Dunn had taken the paper, and he now said, — 

" Why, how should the girl know whom to give it 
to P there's no name on it but her own." 

" You don't mean to have the assurance to say that 
that was what you took ? " said Mrs. Winchfield, in a 
tone of bitter mortification. 

" Yes, indeed, indeed it is the only thing I have hid 
or taken. I know I was wrong ; for it was not my bit 
of writing, though my mother wrote it. And I asked 
Crystal what I ought to do, but I did not get her 
answer until the time seemed past. But don't call me 
a thief, pray— pray don't." 

" Mrs. "Winchfield, most unwillingly I made one of 
this party this morning," said Dr. Smythe ; " but as you 
have called me in, you must not be offended at my 
giving my opinion. I understand from this paper, 
which seems to be written by your sister, that the 
report I have heard is true that this yoimg lady is your 
niece. She is not only no subject for a reformatory, 
but a child that any family might be proud of.'* 

"Well, upon my word, I think so too," said itfr. 
Dunn. "A scrap of paper that was doomed to the 
fire, without your name on it, but with internal evi- 
dence that it was written by her own mother, falls into 
her hands ; and she, fearing to do wrong, asks a friend's 
advice, and would have acted on it, only that, to be 
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plain with you, she had no encouragement to open her 
mind to you/* 

" Forgive me, pray/* sobbed Harriet ; " I was very 
unhappy, and I wanted to keep something that had 
been '* 

Mr. Winchfield, speaking angrily to his wife, said, — 

" You see you have made a mistake ; I thought it 
would prove so. It has been a most unpleasant scene ; 
let the girl go up- stairs." 

" I can never bear her in my sight. I know she's 
artful, and she makes Julia low-spirited," said Mrs. 
Winchfield, spiteftdly. 

" I can relieve you at once of your unwelcome 
inmate," said Dr. Smythe. " I can instantly place her 
with a patient of mine." 

" Oh, and take me away from Julia ! " said Hatty, 
aghast, and ready to fall at Mrs. Winchfield's feet ; but 
that lady's rage was so great at the way matters had 
ended, that she flung past the girl, exclaiming, as she 
left the room, " You shall never see my daughter again 
while I'm mistress here." 




CHAPTEB SI. 

ft piSCOYBRT, 

Ob, fluttering li«art, control thy tQinnlt, 

Lest eyea profane should see 
My cheeks betray the rush of rapttue 

Her coming brings to me. 

BiTARD T4YL0II. 

The extreme distress into wliich Harriet 
Meagre waa thrown by Mrs. Winclifield'fl 
cruel resolve to separate her entirely from 
Julia so overwhelmed her that she never 
clearly rememhered all the incidents of her 
hasty dismisBal from the house. She after- 
wards dimly recalled Martha sponging her forehead 
with cold water, hurrying on her jacket and hat, and 
then finding herself in Dr. Smjrthe'a brougham, with 
the wind blowing freshly on her from the open 
window. 

If anything could have mitigated the pang of 
leaving Julia so ill, and, ae Harriet knew better than 
any one, so dependent, it was that Br. Smythe did not 
t^e her to strangers, but stopped his carriage at the 
well-known abode of Crystal. Somewhat revived at 
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this, Harriet tottered after her conductor into the 
house, still so shaken by her sobs that she could 
scarcely stand. 

The younger branches of the family were at that 
hour in the schoolroom, and therefore did not see her 
arrival. Dr» Smythe at once took her to the little 
study which, since Mrs. Summerhill's recovery, was 
the room she generally sat in at needlework. 

"I bring you, dear madam, a young friend, whom I 
know you will welcome all the more readily that she is 
just now in great trouble. Come, child, try to compose 
yourself ; you are neither without friends nor home.'* 

Thus spoken to, and Mrs. Summerhill at once fold- 
ing her in a motherly embrace, the poor girl's tears 
flowed less painfully. 

" Let her have time to rally ; she will be better 
presently,'* said the gentle lady. 

" And in order that she may do so," said the doctor, 
" I will leave her ; and after I have been my roimd I 
will call again. You know I told you my suspicions 
that this poor child was disliked by some parties. She 
no doubt will explain, when she is able, how it is she 
has had to leave more quickly than she or I ex- 
pected." 

So Harriet was left with Mrs. Summerhill, and not 
allowed to rise from the easy-chair in which she had 
been seated, or to speak a word until a refreshing cup 
of tea was brought, and she had overcome the first 
anguish of her heavy grief. Then she was able to pour 
out her sorrows into a sympathising ear; and great 
was Mrs. Summerhill's distress to find that Crystal'^ 
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well-meant advice had been made such a cruel use of 
by Mrs. Winchfield. 

" My dear girl's affliction compels her to write with 
great brevity ; but bad feeling must have completely 
warped Mrs. Winchfield's mind. Ah, when we allow 
prejudice to rule, it completely perverts the judgment.'' 

Crystal's surprise and the children's delight were 
great at finding their favourite Hatty with their 
mamma. Little Victor Grey rushed to her side, and, 
with all a child's impetuosity, began at oUce talking of 
what had only casually been mentioned in his hearing. 

" Crystal is going to take you to see my mamma ; 
she said she would. Do you know mamma is better ? 
She Jias had Crystal to sing to her, and it did her 
good. And Crystal said how well you could read ; and 
mamma said she would like some one to read to her. 
I shall, you know, by-and-by, when I get to read welL 
I shall try to make mamma laugh. I mean to read 
* John Gilpin ' to her. And Dr. Smythe, too, said you 
were the best young nurse he ever saw — yes, that he 
did ! " 

The child's artless words revealed the plan, which 
Crystal afterwards explained would not have been 
thought of by them while Julia was so ill, only that 
Mrs. Winchfield had given Hatty a bad character to 
Dr. Smythe, and hinted her strange intention of 
putting her into a reformatory when she took Julia 
out of town. 

So, before the doctor came back, all the plans of her 
kind friends had been explained. Harriet, also, had 
found the scrap of paper which had played so memor- 
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able a part in her dismissal, crammed into her glove, 
she supposed, by Martha. At any rate, tattered as it 
was, and tossed away as it had been by Mrs. Winch- 
field, and now tear-stained, she was glad to have it, 
and returned it to her purse as a treasure. 

Yet a heavy weight was at her heart. She thought 
of Julia, watching for her hour after hour, deceived 
most likely by falsehoods, and fretting herself worse, 
until she knew not how to bear her anxiety. 

" You have me, my dear," said Crystal ; but for the 
first time even Crystal's voice failed to comfort Harriet, 

" True, dear, and I know you are all that is good 
and kind ; but, oh. Crystal, you have many to love 
you ; and I do think that, petted as Julia has been, 
she has no one but me really to love her ; and now, 
when she is so sweet and loving, and so iU — so very 
ill, it breaks my heart, it does indeed, to be sent away 
from her.'' 

There was no answering this, but by reminding her 
that her friends were doing their best for her, tha^ 
they could not prevent what had happened. A reason 
so obvious that Harriet, used to self-control, restrained 
the outward expression of grief, and was ready to 
accompany Victor to his home that evening. Dr. 
Smythe going with them the short distance from 
Priory Grove House to Guildford Lodge, Mr. Grey's 
residence. 

It was evident that the little boy's report of his 
mamma's improved health, or rather spirits, was 
correct; for Mrs. Grey was walking slowly in the 
garden, awaiting her child's return. Certainly the 
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faint smile that her face seemed to wear, only looked 
like a flitting wintry moonbeam gleaming on a snow- 
drift, so pale and pensive was the face it momentarily 
lighted. 

Dr. Smythe kept back, and held Harriet, saying, — 

" Let Victor be our conductor ; the child's way with 
her is often the best." 

" Mamma," said Victor, " Crystal let Miss Meagre — 
Hatty — come to-night; I thought I'd bring her now, 
for you know you said you wanted to thank her for 
dragging me away from that horse's feet, mamma. 
Didn't you say so ? " 

" True, my boy," said the lady, slowly ; and was 
timidly coming forward, when Dr. Smythe said, — 

" It's too late, Mrs. Grey, for you to be out ; we will 
follow you into the house." 

So the lady led the way ; and on being met in the 
hall by her attendant, said,— 

" I do not want you just yet, Susan ; I feel able to 
speak to Dr. Smythe and — and this young lady." 

As soon as they entered the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Grey took Harriet's hands in hers, and in a tremu- 
lous voice, said, — 

• " I've wanted to thank you ever since I heard from 
Victor of what you did for him ; but I'm a poor 
nervous creature, and " 

" You're not nervous; you're my own dear mamma/' 
said Victor, " and I'm going to teach you how to play 
with me, to run round the garden, and catch me — such 
fun!" 

** Master Victor, bid your mamma good night, and 
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^me to your supper/' said the rather solemn voice 
of Susan, evidently fearing the child would be troublef 
some. 

** Well, if my little friend Victor goes, I think I 
must go too," said Dr. Smythe ; adding, to Mrs. Grey, 
**I see you are in capital spirits to-night — amending 
apace, and I'll leave my yoimg friend here an hour or 
two with you, imtil Mrs. Sununerhill sends for her.'* 

So saying, he departed, and Harriet felt all the 
Bwkwardness of not knowing how to break a silence 
that soon became oppressive. 

Mrs. Grey's dark eyes were fixed mournfully on her, 
as if reading her every feature. 

" Dear me," she said at length, " Allan Summerhill 
is right; you do indeed strangely resemble my little 
Victor." 

Harriet remembered to have heard the little 
SummerhiUs say that their brother was painting 
Victor's portrait, and that he had remarked, "The boy's 
eyes are exactly like Crystal's friend. Miss Meagre." 
So she said, — 

" Yes, I believe Mr. Allan thinks so." 

There was another painful silence. 

"Do you sing?" said Mrs. Grey at last; and 
Harriet, as she answered "No," made nervous by 
the gloom, and really wishful to do something to make 
herself acceptable to the lady, said, — 

"Would you like me to read to you?" and laid 
her hand on some books at the table. 

"Ring for lights, please," said Mrs. Grey, sighing 
as she threw herself on the sofa. 
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Before Hatty could obey there was the sound of a man's 
footsteps in the hall, and a gentleman entered the room, 

"My dear, you are nearly in darkness. Where is 
Susan ? Oh, is it your young friend Miss Summerhill ? 
That's right. I'm very glad, for I have several urgent 
letters to write ; so do not be surprised if I am engaged 
in the library for an hour." 

The servant coming in to light the lamps prevented 
Mrs. Grey correcting the mistake into which, in the 
twilight, Mr. Grey had fallen as to her yoimg com- 
panion ; if indeed the poor lady in her apathy had 
.noticed it. 

Once again Harriet was left alone to pursue what 
seemed a most gloomy task. She took up a book of 
poems and turned over the leaves, when the recollection 
of her last reading to Julia — the thought of how that 
Buffering one would pine for her, came so vividly to 
her mind that she could no longer fight against her 
grief, but burst into a flood of bitter tears. 

Nothing that could have happened was so calculated 
to rouse Mrs. • Grey. She had been used to nourish 
her own despondency, and the laboured attempts of 
servants and others to cheer her had but increased 
her melancholy. Now this young girl's sorrow, so 
deep and overpowering, startled her out of her apathy, 
and she all at once found herself trying to give rather 
than to receive comfort. 

** What is it, poor child ? Tell me. Your young 
friend Crystal's afliiction first won me to like her 
society ; but there may be griefs not so evident and 
jet more bitter, as I well know. What is itp" 
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Thus adjured, and drawn on to the sofa by the side of 
Mrs. Grey, her head resting against her, Harriet told 
how she had been suddenly sent away in disgrace from 
the house she had lived in since the previous autumn, 

"But, if they were not kind to you, why need you 
care for that?" said Mrs. Grey. 

" Julia had grown to love me, and I loved her, and 
she is ill. Oh, it is terrible to think I shall see her 
no more.'' 

" It is not your fault. Be thankful, child, that you 
have not yourself to blame ; everything may be borne 
but remorse — that crushes the heart." 

" Oh, I'm afraid I was to blame. I took a bit of 
writing— I mean I found it, and I did not give it 
back, because — ^because it was written by my motherl- 
and I had nothing else of hers." 

" Took a paper ! My dear, that was indeed serious," 
said Mrs. Grey, moving for a moment away. 

Harriet felt the movement, and a slight change in the 
voice of her listener ; and comprehending that she was 
injuring herself by her avowal, she took out her purse, 
and once more unfolded the tattered scrap and handed 
it to Mrs. Grey, sobbing, " It concerned nobody but 
me. It was thrown away ; but I wish — oh, how I wish 
I had mentioned it ! " 

Mrs. Grey rose from the sofa and went to the 
light, evidently curious to see how such a worthless 
thing could have caused the poor girl such disgrace. 
She bent her head over the writing to decipher it, and 
the silence of the room was only broken by Harriet's 
stifled sobs, when suddenly, in a moment, as if ^ome 
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deathly spasm had seized her, Mrs Grey gave a gnAn 
rather than a cry, and tunung round, caught Harriet 




by the shotilder with a dreadful grasp, raised her to 
her feet, and gazed with gleaming eyes into her 
face. 
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"Girl," she gasped hoarsely, "how came you by 
that? Who are youP Speak!" 

Harriet's terror was so great that she was more 
likely to scream than to speak; when the h/ijf 
changing her tone from command to entreaty, said,— ^ 

" Oh, if you knew what I have suffered for years ; 
how my sin has found me out and crushed me; how 
my children — my girls— died one after the other, I 
was not permitted to bring one to England but Victor^ 
poor fellow. And he has been in many dangers — is no 
doubt doomed. You saved him once. Oh, child, tell 
me all about this." 

"Why, my mother wrote it. Don't you see? 
Here's my name, * Harriet,' on it." 

"Your name — ^yoursP Are yoii ?" 

Mrs. Grey sank trembling to the groimd, wound her 
arms round Harriet, and, clasping her as if in a death 
grip, she panted out,— 

" Then you must be my own — my child,'* 

There was a silence, in which the beating of two 
hearts was alone audible. Before Harriet was 
conscious of anything but a sense of bewilderment, 
Mrs. Grey recovered from the stupor of mingled joy, 
amazement, and remorse, and rousing up, said, in a 
resolute voice, — 

*'Now I can do it. Now I am strong.- I will not 
lose a moment. Child, my poor dear child, come with 
me — come at once. She hurried Harriet, holding her 
with the same grip, out of the room, across a lobby, 
and before the terrified girl could quite get rid of 
the idea that all this was a fit of irenzj^ Mrs. Grey 
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threw open a door, and advancing to a desk at wUch 
Mr. Grey sat writing, she said, confronting him, and 
pointing to Harriet, — 

" Edward, I am come to own iny sin. I have deceived 
you, my good dear husband. I am unworthy of you. 
I never told you when we married that there was a 
child of my former marriage living.'* She feU on her 
knees, and Harriet sank down at her side. **I have 
been punished. I have never known a moment's 
peace since our last dear infant died. 1 don't deserve 
that you should forgive me ; but oh, how I have 
suffered." 

" Hush, hush, my dear wife," said Mr. Grey, rising 
hastily, and trying to lift her up. "Pray be com- 
posed. My dear, J, too, have not been quite candid. 
1 kn,ew that your former husband was imworthy of 
Jrou ; many things came to my ears about him that I 
never named to you. I was told that he took away the 
only child of the union, and I came to the natural 
conclusion that the poor infant died. So if there has 
been concealment, it has not been only on your part ; 1 
share the blame. Pray rise ; and this yoimg lady looks 
frightened to death. Why is she here P" 

" It is Harriet — it is my child. I do not deserve to 
find her alive; for oh, I gave her up — I made no 
inquiries. Edward, if you forgive me, I can never, 
never forgive myself." 

Her husband put her into a chair, and was glad to 
see that a flood of tears relieved her overwrought 
feelings — ^tears in which, feeling as if in a dream^ 
Harriet fully shared. . 
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*' I had lately to make some inquiries about members 
of the Lumley family/' said Mr. Grey. "You were 
too low-spirited to be troubled, and I corresponded 
with a Mr. Dunn, of Bristol, whom I heard of before 
we left the Cape, and 'who, by this afternoon's post, 
repUes that he is now in London, and has some im- 
portant information to give me. I was writing to him 
when you came in." 

*'Mr. Dunn was Aunt Lumley's lawyer," said 
Harriet, speaking intelligibly for the first time. 

"Do not think me unkind," said Mr. Grey, ad- 
dressing her ; ** I am really so confused, I hardly 
know what to say. Did you call Mrs. Lumley your 
aunt?" 

" My brother took her, I suppose. Tell me — ^teU us, 
child, 'how was itP Oh surely — surely there's no 
inistake; it would kill me now." 

No, there was no mistake. Harriet was asked to tell 
her simple history. Mr. Dunn knew her: Crystal 
knew her. And before she had finished, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey embraced her again and again. 

"It was she who saved Victor," said the mother. 

" How wonderful are the ways of Providence ! " was 
the exclamation of Mr. Grey; and he added,, as he 
gazed at her, " How like Victor she is ! and Victor 
is so like his mother. Well, Harriet, you have saved 
my son, and you shall be to me a daughter. But 
how," he added, '*came they to call you Meagre? 
What did Mrs. Winchfield mean by that?" 

" Oh, that is a conmion mistake," said Mrs. Grey. 
" The name Meagher is properly pronounced * Marr,' 
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but people do not alwayis know that ; and so I suppose 
my unkind sister really gave the child what shos 
thought was her right name/* 

" She is an unkind — a cruel woman/' said Mr. Grey, 
** and so I shall tell her before another day passes/* 

Mrs. Grey sighed deeply, and said, — 

" I have no right to caU her cruel. I have been far 
more cruel." 

The young reader will see by this remark that Mrs. 
Grey really repented. She did not blame others, she 
condemned herself. 

While the conversation still went on in the library 
there came a servant from Mrs. Summerhill's to fetch 
Harriet. 

"No, no, she must not go; this is her home," 
cried Mrs. Grey, clinging to her new-found child. . 

" I will step over and explain matters to the 
Summerhills; it is due to them as kind frienda,'' 
said Mr. Grey. 

And so it came to pass that that night Harriet knelt 
by her mother and prayed her evening prayer, and 
slept the first time since her infancy beneath her 
mother's roof, i 



CHAPTER XII. 

No LONQEH pNE BY J^ERSELP. 

He spoke of Binners' lost estate. 

In Christ renswetl, regenerate, -, 

Ot God'a most blest decree, 
Thnt not A single soul ahonld die 
Who turns repentant, with tie cry, 

"Be merciful to me." i 

^HE next momiiig it was not surprising that 
Crystal should appear at Mrs. Grey's break- 
fast-table, for the excitement produced at 
Priory Grove Hooee by the communicatioQ 
of Mr. Grey on the preceding evening hai^ 
disturbed the slumbers of several of the 
family. Certainly, neither Crystal nor her mother 
slept. The blind girl, amid her congratulations, re- 
lated, with tears of sympathy, how she had been drawn, 
towards the young mourner who, at Watchet, was 
bereaved of her only protector, and sent so strangely 
out upon the world. And Harriet's grateful lipa bore 
testimony to Crystal's goodness, and how in giving her 
one precious book, and with it a word in season, she had 
been her truest friend. That gift, the companion of bo 
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many lonely hours, was left behind at Mrs. Winch- 
field's. There, also, Harriet could not for a moment 
forget, lingered the poor sick girl, that in ministering 
to, she had learned to love. Amid all the new hopes 
and joys, the kisses of her brother Victor, the tender 
caresses of her mother, and the fatherly kindness of 
Mr. Grey, a pang was felt keenly about Julia. 

" I hear that they leave town to-day," said Crystal, 
in answer to an inquiry of Mr. Grey's. 

" Then," said he, " I must lose no time in calling." 

" Let me go with you, Edward," urged Mrs. Grey. 

" My love, you have been so greatly tried, I fear any 
further agitation," was his reply. 

"Do not fear for me; I feel like a new creature. 
Oh, what a weight has been lifted from my heart. Let 
me go ; I will be very calm. I scarcely remember my 
sister, and have never heard of her for years. I did 
not know more of her second marriage than she knew 
of mine. Yet she is my sister, and in trouble too about 
her daughter. I would like to go, not to reproach her, 
but to exchange forgiveness." 

" Oh, pray, do go, and take me, that I may see poor 
dear Julia," pleaded Harriet. 

It was not likely that any reasonable request of a 
daughter thus newly found would be refused; and, 
therefore, as soon as the heartfelt morning prayers of 
the reunited family were over, a carriage was at the 
door. Crystal and Victor were dropped at the Priory 
Grove, and Mr. and Mrs. Grey, accompanied by 
Harriet, were driven to Mr. Winchfield's. 

Not a word was spoken during the drive^ for each 
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had much to think of, and now that she had to enter 
her stern aunt's presence again, Harriet felt some 
dread. 

Ah ! there was more there to dread than any mere 
mortal presence. 

On arriving, they saw that Dr. Smythe's carriage 
was waiting. The hall-door was wide open, boxes and 
packing-cases filled the entry ; the servants seemed to 
be running about in confusion, and the two little boys 
were clinging to a lad, whom Harriet recognised as 
Nappy, and who was guarding a heap of bags and 
shawls that had been hastily thrown down in the 
garden ; something more than the ordinary bustle of 
going away was certainly the matter. Mr. Grey 
entered the hall in search of some one to announce 
him, his wife hung trembling on his arm, and Harriet 
followed close. But as she knew the house best, they 
signed to her to precede them ; and thus very timidly 
she advanced to the dining-room door and met Dr. 
Smythe coming out rather hurriedly, and saying, as if 
calling to a servant, — 

" Go one of you, instantly. Miss Wilson asks for 
her young friend. Oh, you are here, — that is well.** 

His eyes had fallen on Harriet. Without observing 
her companions, he took her arm and led her forward. 
There, dressed in wraps for her journey, and supported 
in an easy-chair, into which she seemed to have fallen, 
for her head sank back, was poor Julia. Her face was 
of marble whiteness, and every feature seemed rigid 
with the cold touch of death, but her lips moved, and 
her eyes had a glassy brilliance. 



i& 
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" Be calm ; she has asked for you,'* said the doctor, 
as he led Harriet forward. 

Harriet did not shrink or cry ; she sunk trembling 




down hefore the chair and bent her face to Julia'a. A 
few faint, gasping words came. 
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"That's riglit, dear — ^I knew you would come. For- 
give all my wrong, wilful ways — for Jesus' sake.'^ 

" Oh, Julia — my dear, kind Julia, I have nothing, 
lio nothing, to forgive. Oh, dear, pray that He may 
raise you up." 

' There was an unintelligible murmur, then the two 
words "He — ^has," — a strange sweet smile wandered 
over the face, a slight tremour shook the limbs, and 
with one long sigh she was gone. 

Christ had raised her up ! 

This closing scene had been so solemn and swift, that 
Harriet had not noticed any one in the room but Julia. 
Mrs. Winchfield sat on a sofa opposite as if turned 
to stone with terror ; her husband, little less benumbed, 
was holding her as if he expected momently that she 
would fall insensible. No one could doubt that it was 
not a faint, but the last enemy — ^Death, that had come 
to the yoimg and lovely Julia. Still Norris, who had 
iNeen bathing the dying girl's temples with restoratives, 
jiros continuing her useless care, when Dr. Smythe 
touched her hands, and whispered the words, — 
\ "It is all over ; look to your mistress and get her 
iaway." 

He himself lifted up Harriet to her feet and led her 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Winchfield was carried, not only by her husband 
and servant, into the back dining-room, but some hands 
unrecognised, and in the confusion unnoticed, aided to 
lay her on a sofa. Amidst streaming tears Mrs. Grey 
pressed B kiss of forgiveness on her sister's forehead, 
and then, without further intrusion in that house of 
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affliction, she suffered herself to be led away by her 
husband ; took up the almost heartbroken Harriet 
from the seat in the hall where she was weeping, and, 
gaining their carriage, returned from their brief morn- 
ing call, the termination of which had been so solemn. 

In the afternoon Dr. Smythe called on Mrs. Grey, 
fearing that she might have a relapse of her nervous 
depression from the event of the morning. But so true 
it is that a wounded spirit and an uneasy conscience are 
the worst of all ailments, that now, by their removal, 
healing and peace were coming to her ; Mrs. Grey was 
able to sympathise with and soothe poor Harriet's grief 
without yielding to any return of gloom. In reply to 
their inquiries about the sudden termination of Julia's 
illness. Dr. Smythe said — he had warned Mrs. Winch- 
field that her daughter's heart was weak. During her 
rheumatic fever it was the one great danger he had 
feared. The indulgence which had fostered, perhaps 
caused, the poor girl's wilfulness, had been as bad for 
body as for mind. He had disapproved of her sudden 
removal, and more than all of Mrs. Winchfield sending 
Harriet away. He did not d^i^ell on that because he 
feared it would add to Harriet's sorrow to know his 
opinion ; but he told Crystal, afterwards, that the one 
healthy influence which might, by regulating mind and 
temper, have helped to overcome physical weakness, 
was withdrawn when Harriet left, to say nothing of the 
shock to the feelings, to a girl who had never known 
contradiction or disappointment. 

" You young folks," said the good doctor, in words 
Crystal remembered, and often afterwards quoted, 
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'" think it a very desirable thing to have your own way, 
and to be free to waste time and money ; but let me 
tell you it is often loiin to the health of body and soul. 
The best thing for the young, ay, and for the old also, 
is good guidance ; parents' and teachers' law for youth, 
and God's law for all." 

If anything on that day of Julia's death could have 
caused a smile in Mr. Grey's house, it would have been 
that Mr. Dunn in a very great bustle arrived in the 
evening to confer with Mr. and Mrs. Grey. They 
declined then to see him ; but afterwards any trouble 
(he represented it as most important) that he had taken 
about Harriet, or in going to Mrs. "Winchfield's, was 
amply remunerated. The now obsequious gentleman 
declaring, — 

"I always thought that young girl a pearl those 
Winchfields did not know the value of." 

No, nor did you, Mr. Dunn, when it lay in the gutter 
of poverty. 

Very little remains now to be added to our simple 
narrative. After the first shock of Harriet's grief for 
Julia's loss was over, she was able to take comfor — the 
truest comfort — from the thought that she had spoken 
of Jesus as the only Saviour to her cousin, and not in 
vain. She treasured up the evidences she so well re- 
membered of a change of heart and feeling in the dear 
impetuous girl ; and she had the sweet assurance that, 
sudden as the summons was, JuHa was not unprepared. 

" Oh, weep not for those who shall sorrow no more, 
Whose warfare is ended, whose combat is o'er ; 
Let the song be exalted, be triumphant the chord. 
And rejoice for the dead who have died in the Lord." 
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Dear reader, you most likely have not the tempta- 
tions that beset the rich young heiress, nor the stem 
discipline of sorrow that tried our lowly Harriet. Yet 
you have — all have, special besetments and trials — 
the inward evil of their own hearts, the outward evil of 
trying circumstances. Jesus is the one refuge in 
wealth, in want, in joy, in grief. His grace can supply 
all your need. 

Seek that grace. 

Some letters passed between Mr. Winchfield and Mr. 
Grey. The wife of the former declined to meet her 
sister. The world still held her heart in its bonds ; 
and when she found from the investigations of lawyers 
that the remote relative of Miss "Wilson, to whom the 
fortune which the poor girl had inherited, chiefly under 
the will of her paternal grandmother, reverted if she 
died a minor to a distant cousin, who was no other than 
Mr. Grey, the husband of Mrs. Winchfield's long- 
discarded sister, her mortification was so great that it 
injured her health. 

Mr. Winchfield, in altered circumstances, took his 
family to reside in the Channel Islands, and there 
Mrs. Grey had the comfort of paying an annual sum 
for the education of her nephews, the little Winch- 
fields. Their father was thankful for the aid, what- 
ever were his wife's feelings. 

And now dear Crystal was gladdened by the society 
of Harriet ; and Miss Elkins had a new and most in- 
dustrious pupil who longed to be able to pay all the 
arrears of love to her mother, that had been postponed 
so many years, by striving to excel in singing, and 
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though late, to begin in music. All things are possi- 
ble to perseverance. She had toiled hard in loneliness 
and sorrow, with dread of anger and little hope of 
praise ; now how delightful it was to toil in the atmo- 
sphere of light and love. 

Her little Testament, the friend of so many a dreary 
time, was restored to her along with her old box that 
she had brought from Watchet. The latter and its 
scanty contents were given away, but Crystal's gift had 
the best place in the well-filled book-case that Mr. 
Grey had given her. Harriet, as the constant com- 
panion and friend (as well as child) of her mother, was 
a great reader ; but as she grew up towards woman- 
hood she allowed no book, however admired and trea- 
sured, to win her from her firm loyalty and love to the 
Book of books — God's own messenger, revealing His 
mind and will to His creatures. 

The sunshine of its light was on the home that now 
enclosed her, and on the pathway of the friends she 
most delighted in. No new prospects or fresh faces--^ 
and many rose before Miss Meagher (Marr) that would 
have been entirely hid from poor Hatty Meagre— ever 
for a moment came between her and Crystal's family 
circle. Mrs. Summerhill, in renewed health, was the 
faithful, cheerful friend of Mrs. Grey — whose spirits' 
rose to a serene calm of quiet happiness that satisfied 
even joyous little Victor, who, except for amusement, 
had no need to try reading "John Gilpin" as a 
remedy for low spirits. Mrs. Grey, long penitent, 
had found pardon, and with it, the "peace that 
passeth understanding." 
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When last I heard of the group whose fortunes tof 
an important year of their history I have chronicled, 
AUan, the eldest hope of the Summerhill family, was 
rising rapidly in his profession. He had a picture in 
the exhibition of 1870, which Mr. Grey bought, for 
there was a young girPs face in it that both he and 
his wife thought was as good a likeness as if Harriet 
had sat for it. The young artist had several com- 
missions, but he intends when Crystal has come of 
age, in May, 1872, to leave England for a two-years' 
tour of improvement in the picture galleries abroad. 
On his return, Harriet, if spared, will be of age, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Grey will consent to some proposals 
he has made for their daughter to be his life com- 
panion. When this union occurs. Crystal can scarcely 
be more Harriet's sister and Mend than she has ever 
been, but it will be a knitting and completion of the 
sweet bonds of true Christian friendship to all ; and 
though nothing is certain in this world but death — ^and 
no lot is exempt from pain and trouble — yet loving 
hearts knit together by the one hope of the gospel and 
the one name of Christ, have a joy the world does not 
give and cannot take away. And so we leave our 
heroine, no longer "One by herself," amid kindred^ 
friends and loving hopes — ^having realised the sweet 
homely household promise of Scripture, " He settetl^ 
the solitary in families." 
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